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Trost who are waiting for new telephone 



















service can be assured that we are doing our 
best to get it to them. 


We’re adding telephones at the rate of 
300,000 a month. That’s good. But the job 


isn’t done until we’ve furnished service to 





every one who wants it and there isn’t a single 





person on the waiting list. 





Getting materials and switchboards and 
erecting new buildings are our toughest jobs. 


It takes more than money and know-how. 
It takes determination. You have to make up 
your mind you’re going to do it and then get 
it done somehow. We’re doing it that way. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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The Purpose 


The American Forestry Association is a national organization—educational in 
character—for the advancement of the intelligent management and use of the country’s 
forests and related resources of soil, water, wildlife and outdoor recreation. Its pur- 
pose is (1) to bring about adequate protection and perpetuation of these resources by 
creating an enlightened public appreciation of the need of conserving them through 
wise use for the present and future welfare and enjoyment of all the people; (2) to 
make available to Americans in all walks of life a wider knowledge and appreciation 
of their forest resources and the part they can play in the social and industrial life 


of our nation. 


The 


MORE THAN half a century 
History 


ago American men and wom- 
en of vision, stirred by the 
rapid destruction of forests and forest life 
in the United States, began to raise their 
voices in behalf of conservation. Fore- 
seeing the danger of allowing America’s 
rich forests and vast natural wealth to be 
thoughtlessly wasted, these public-spirited 
individuals protested the needless de- 
struction that was taking place. Out of 
their efforts came a collective force—The 
American Forestry Association, first or- 
ganized in 1875 and made a national in- 


fluence in 1882. 


The THUs The American Forestry 
Record Association has a long rec- 

ord of efficient public serv- 
ice. The establishment of the United 


States Forest Service and the creation of 
the nationwide system of state and na- 
tional forests and parks were due in no 
small part to the Association’s efforts. Its 
education work, extending over more 
than seventy years, has stimulated public 
action and built public support for pro- 
tection against forest fires and floods; for 
prevention and control of soil erosion; 
for the development of conservation poli- 
cies in forest management for continuous 
production through wise use; for the con- 
trol of forest insects and diseases and the 
preservation of fish and wildlife. 


FROM AN ORGANIZATION of a 
few hundred members three 
decades ago, the Association 
has atteined a substantial membership of 
many thousand men and women, living in 
every state in the Union and in foreign 
countries throughout the world. The 
funds of the Association are administered 
by a Board of Directors composed of in- 
dividuals of national standing—men and 
women who give their services free, who 
have a practical understanding of the na- 
tion’s present-day conservation needs, and 
are equipped through experience, ability, 
enthusiasm and training to advance the 
Association’s program. 


The 
Support 


The 


Program 


BECAUSE OF its independent, 
non-political character, the 
work of The American For- 
estry Association is vitally necessary in 
the field of public service. It provides 
an unprejudiced influence for the devel- 
opment of sound conservation measures. 
It helps coordinate public, state and fed- 
eral policies. It cooperates closely with 
federal, state and private agencies in con- 
servation work. At the same time it in- 
itiates, sponsors and carries on needed 
projects in conservation in addition to its 
regular broad continuous program of 
education. 
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THE SIGN 
OF BETTER SERVICE 











We Log 
Weeks Longer Now! 


We stay in the woods weeks longer . . . get out 
more logs now that we’ve been able to stretch 
our logging season. We used to stop operations 
when the ground got mucky and mired down 
the tractors. But that was before the Oliver 
“‘Cletrac” dealer came up here and saw us try- 
ing to haul a tractor out of some sticky going. 


He watched us with a big grin on his face 
and then came up with this. “If you had a 
Cletrac, you wouldn’t be wasting all that 
time.” 

*‘What’s different about Cletrac?”’ I snapped. 


“Just this,”’ he came back, ‘“‘Cletrac’s have 
an exclusive protected high clearance that lets 
them stay weeks longer in the woods in bad 
weather without miring down. They’re real 
‘mudders.’ They slide right over rocks and 
stumps. I’ll take you over to the next camp 
where some Cletrac’s are working and prove it.” 


Those Cletrac’s in the next camp were work- 
ing and in far worse going. It was proof enough 
for me. We’ve standardized on Cletrac and on 
our Oliver Cletrac dealer. He’s a good guy to 


Cletrac 


a product of 


The OLIVER Corporation 














Blazes'!—We Quoted! 


Sir: On page 571 of the December 
issue, in the interesting article, “The 
Land That Slept Late,” a sentence 
reads: “The blaze had grown with 
the tree and was now about ten feet 


% 


long. 

Did the blue pencil boys slip up on 
that one or are tree growth charac- 
teristics in the Olympic region dif- 
ferent from those in any other place 
I ever heard of? 

As a forester | would be interested 
to know whether the members of the 
expedition really thought it a blaze 
made by human hands. Sounds to 
me more like a blaze or scar made 
when the tree was young by another 
tree falling against it. 

There will be some who take that 
statement as fact just as there are 
some who look into the top of an old 
tree for a blaze made when the tree 
was young.—C. L. Woodman, De- 
partment of Conservation, Oxford, 
Massachusetts. 

(The sentence to which Mr. Wood- 
man refers is part of a quoted extract 
from the notes made by the exploring 
party into the Olympics back in 1889. 
Editors commit some terrible crimes 
with blue pencils, but not many of 
them would go so far as to try to 
change historical notes. And those 
old-timers can hardly be blamed for 
not knowing that a tree blaze does 
not grow up with the tree.—EpirTor. ) 


Another Family Discovers Forestry 
Sir: My wife and | have just re- 
turned from a trip through the hills 
and valleys of Vermont and I want 
you to know just what membership 
in The American Forestry Associa- 
tion has done to us. 

We visited an old farm just off 
Route 8 in Weston, and immediately 
fell in love with the toppling old 
house and the peaceful valley in 
which it is situated, so we signed a 
contract to take it over in April. 

The property includes about 110 
acres of hillside woodland, the pro- 
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verbial brook and two of the most 
conveniently situated boulders you 
can imagine, and both plainly visible 
from the government maintained 
road that passes through the center 
of the property on its way into the 
Green Mountains National Forest. I 
have since learned that the forest bor- 
ders on two sides of our newly ac- 
quired land. 

The boulders mentioned are almost 
exact duplicates of the one pictured 
at Ivy Hill in your September issue 
(A Family Discovers Forestry). Will 
there be markers on them? There 
certainly will be. 

But having been a city dweller for 
most of my 60 years I’m going to 
need quite some advice on how to 
keep my newly acquired forest in 
order to make it worthy of its next 
door neighbor.—Hugh Slevin, Staten 


Island, New York. 


4-H Forestry Leadership 


Sir: Reference is made to the article 
appearing in the November issue en- 
titled “Mississippi Shows the Way in 
4-H Forestry.” 

Without in any way detracting 
from the splendid accomplishment by 
4-H Club members in that state, | 
think both pioneering and leadership 
in 4-H forestry belong rightly to New 
York State. No other state has de- 
veloped and maintained for 20 years 
a five-year program in forestry each 
project year of which is backed by a 
special bulletin written specifically 
for 4-H Club members. 

4-H forestry got under way in New 
York in 1923 when the State Con- 
servation Department first assigned 
free trees to private individuals for 
demonstration purposes. In 1926 a 
special allotment of trees to 4-H 
members was made, and this allot- 
ment has continued now for 20 years. 
Including the 1946 season, 4-H Club 
members have been responsible for 
planting 20 million trees in the first- 
year forestry project. Hundreds of 
thousands of additional trees have 


been purchased and planted by 4-H 
forestry club members to make sub- 
stantial forest areas. 

Following tree planting, the young 
4-H Club member takes on in yearly 
succession tree identification, wood- 
land improvement, log scaling, tim- 
ber estimating, and the establishment 
of a hardwood seedling nursery. Dur- 
ing the past two decades, local sports- 
men groups have offered yearly cash 
prizes for county winners in the tree 
planting project. The Empire State 
Forest Products Association has 
awarded three prizes on a state-wide 
basis for outstanding accomplishment 
in the second-year work. Beginning 
in 1930 and continuing for 12 
years, or until the war intervened, 
The American Forestry Association 
awarded annually an engraved plaque 
to the 4-H boy completing the out- 
standing third year project in wood- 
land improvement. 

The first 4-H Club boy to be sent 
to the 4-H Club Congress in Chicago 
on the strength of his forestry record 
was Arthur Crosby of New York. 
This was in 1944. The entire ex- 
penses of this trip were defrayed by 
the Cotton-Hanlon Lumber Company 
of Odessa, New York. This forward- 
looking company has since made this 
support to 4-H forestry an annual af- 
fair. Both the 1945 and 1946 win- 
ners from New York to the Club Con- 
gress, also won a $200 scholarship in 
forestry made available for club 
members south of the border by the 
Quebec Forestry Association.—J. A. 
Cope, extension professor of forestry, 
Cornell University. 


Knowing Your Street Trees 


Sir: I believe you could step up your 
membership a great deal by having 
a write-up and pictures similar to the 
ones on timber trees (Knowing Your 
Trees), on exotic or native trees used 
for streets, parks and landscapes of 
our American cities and highways.— 
Willard Hagen, Long Beach, Califor- 
nia. 
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WITH A FIRE PREVENTION WARNING! 


The all-consuming flame of forest fire, shamefully branded on the care- 
lessness of a nation, must be constantly fought. You can do much 
to snuff out this leveling threat to our nation’s prosperity. 

With your support, The American Forestry Association Book 
Matches — effectively broadcasting the theme of FIRE PREVEN. 
TION—can be circulated far and wide 2s a check-mate on negli- 
gence. On your part, the effort is slight, the expense little, the 
rewards great. 


Additionally, you gain prestige by your support of this nationally 
important drive. Definite advertising advantages also are obtained, 
for your name is literally “lighted up” each time a match is struck— 
twenty times per book. Goodwill, too, will be yours, for when you 
distribute these Book Matches bearing your name, the usefulness of 
the gift itseli—and the thoughtfulness of the giver—will be appre- 
ciated as a gracious courtesy. 


Light the way to FOREST FIRE PREVENTION now by filling out 


the coupon below, mailing today. 


HOW TO DISTRIBUTE YOUR FORESTRY BOOKMATCHES‘ 


l. Offer Book Matches tor distribution through sporting goods stores, tobacco 
grocery and other retailers in forest communities. 


2. Use your Book Matches as calling cards. Have your representatives use 
them, too. 


3. Mail a box of 50 Book Matches once every month to each of your customers. 
This can be accompanied by a good-will building or sales-getting letter 
or card. On request we will quote prices on mailing containers which meet 
postal requirements. 


4. Utilize the specialized experience of your own organization to develop other 
methods of distribution which, like those listed, will do the dual job of 
preventing forest fires and promoting your prestige and products. 





These attention-arresting Bookmatches 
are strikingly designed and beautifully 
printed on a bright yellow background 
in fiery red and vivid black. You'll be 
proud to thus support this vital cause. 














ORDER YOUR FOREST FIRE BOOKMATCHES TODAY — JUST FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 17th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Date 


Check these Facts: 





‘Ss 





4 cases—$60.00 
Transportation prepaid 
(Same imprint—same address) 


Please enter our order for 


3 cases _ ...$45.00 





_ cases of Forest Fire Prevention Bookmatches with 
our personal imprint as shown below. [] Check enclosed. ( Billus. Send Samples. 
4 cases (or more) transportation prepaid; less than 4 cases, transportation collect. 








| | 
| 
| 
| 
2 cases 30.00 | IMPRINT le vo eee 
| case _...... 15.00 SHOULD ] 
Transportation collect | READ ipinabinla | 
Each case contains 2,500 Match Books | (PLEASE PRINT) = eee | 
(50 Boxes of 50 each) | sHIP TO l 
Your ad. on every Match Book. l 
Add Tax in these states: Name — —— ns | 
California 22%, Iowa 2%, Ohio 3%. | , | 
Street —— City__ State 
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Lest Congress Forget 


AT the 50th annual convention of 
the American National Livestock As- 
sociation, held in Phoenix, Arizona, 
January 8-10, western  stockmen 
touched off a conservation storm that 
before the 80th Congress is over may 
rock the American people. And if 
the new Congress fails to raise its 
guard against hasty action, the storm 
may rock political fortunes as did 
the Teapot Dome and the Pinchot- 
Ballinger exposures. The issue in- 
volved in this instance is not just oil 
or coal but virtually all the public 
lands lying west of the Great Plains, 
embracing some 400 million acres. 

The Phoenix proposals are bold 
and insidious. After prolonged con- 
demnation of the administration of 
forage resources of the national for- 
ests by the Forest Service, the stock- 
men passed resolutions calling for a 
congressional investigation of the na- 
tional forests and for passage of leg- 
islation to eliminate grazing lands 
from the forests and make them avail- 
able for private acquirement. Appar- 
ently to ameliorate this proposal, the 
resolutions contained the alternative 
of transferring such lands to the De- 
partment of the Interior for adminis- 
tration by its grazing service or for 
leasing out or sale. Those who have 
followed the recent history of In- 
terior’s now disorganized grazing 
service will see in this alternative the 
same end-objective; namely, private 
acquirement of public grazing lands 
by stockmen who now enjoy the per- 
mit privilege of grazing their herds 
within the national forests. 

To understand the circuitous im- 
port of the Phoenix resolutions, it is 
necessary to consider them in rela- 
tion to other recent events relating 
to the grazing districts created under 
the Taylor Grazing Act. This Act was 
passed in 1934 after 30 years of con- 
servation effort “to stop: injury to 
the public grazing lands by prevent- 
ing over-grazing and soil erosion and 
to provide orderly use, improvements 
and development” of the public 
ranges. To put into effect and admin- 
ister the provisions of the Act the 
Interior Department set up the Graz- 
ing Service. 


While the Department’s system 
gave the stockmen, through local 
boards, a larger hand in administra- 
tive affairs than they enjoyed on the 
national forests, they nevertheless ap- 
pear to have champed under the bit 
of restrictions in the use of public 
lands on which they had in the past 
ranged their herds on a free-for-all- 
devil-take-the-hindmost basis without 
let or hindrance by the federal gov- 
ernment. 


Although the grazing fees estab- 
lished by the Interior Department 
are only about one-seventh of those 
prevailing on the national forests, 
the requirement of paying even a 
modest fee for the privilege of using 
_public ranges has been an added ir- 
ritation to many grazers. In any 
event, when the House Committee on 
Public Lands a year ago raised the 
question of increasing the fees to a 
more equitable level, stockmen pro- 
tested vigorously and the proposed 
increase was blocked by breaking the 
back of the Grazing Service. 


What happened was that Congress 
cut administrative funds of the Graz- 
ing Service to a point which makes 
range management virtually impotent 
on some 145 million acres of public 
lands. The head of the Service and 
60 percent of his field staff were dis- 
placed or forced to resign and the 
Grazing Service itself has been 
merged into a newly formed bureau 
—-the Bureau of Land Management 
—with the General Land Office, 
whose historic lack of conservation 
management of public lands forced 
the passage of the Taylor Grazing 
Act as a measure to save them from 
eventual ruination by overgrazing. 


Secretary of the Interior Krug, it 
is hoped, may still be able to save 
this Act, but we think he will have to 
be much more aggressive and better 
directed in the public interest than 
events since he took office now indi- 
cate. There was introduced in the 
last Congress and there has been re- 
introduced in the present Congress a 
bill (S. 34) which if passed will 
make it possible for stockmen by a 


4 “Cypress Labyrinth”—Photograph by Devereux Butcher 
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60 percent vote of permittees using 
public grazing districts to dissolve 
the districts, in which event they 
shall revert to the status of unre- 
served public lands and become avail- 
able for leasing. Under the Depart- 
ment’s leasing system, this means vir- 
tually unregulated grazing. 

Piecing its parts together, the pic- 
ture takes the form of an overall plan 
of strategy not only to destroy the 
grazing districts of the public do- 
main but to break up the national 
forests. As we read the strategy, 
it is to put pressure on Congress to 
eliminate grazing lands from the na- 
tional forests and give present permit 
holders a preference right to acquire 
such lands in fee simple. Failing in 
this they would have the lands 
brought under the administration of 
the Department of the Interior where 
they could be voted out so far as 
regulated use is concerned and made 
available for purchase. 

As a raid upon public resources, 
the plan is astounding in its audac- 
ity. Nevertheless, it is within the 
historical pattern of periodical ef- 
forts of western stockmen to break 
down the national forests through 
congressional legislation and to ac- 
quire control of the forest ranges. 
We cannot believe that the 80th Con- 
gress will be trapped by this strat- 
egy; certainly not if it reviews the 
record of the past 25 years and gives 
free and open hearing to all bills 
bearing evidence of stockmen’s inter- 
est and influence. 

The latter are entitled to fair hear- 
ings of alleged grievances but such 
hearings should be in the open. And 
above that, it is the obligation of 
Congress to give the American pub- 
lic full opportunity to be heard. This, 
for the reason that the lands and re- 
sources at issue are the property, not 
of the stockmen or any other special 
interest, but of all the people. Fur- 
thermore, the national forests and 
the grazing districts represent the 
greatest public conservation achieve- 
ments of the American people. Let 
Congress not forget that double- 
edged fact. 

















EES AND JOBS FOR 100 YEARS 


CCTTHIS agreement shall . . . be 

binding upon the parties here- 
to, their successors and assigns, un- 
til Dec. 31, 2046.” 

Stability, for a full century, is the 
keynote of the cooperative sustained. 
yield agreement just concluded be- 
tween the U. S. Forest Service and 
the Simpson Logging Company, op- 
erating at Shelton and McCleary on 
the west side of Puget Sound. in 
Washington. 

Here we see in the flesh. for the 


first time, the conception of coopera- 


tive forest management by this gov- 
ernment and its citizens. long 
dreamed of by forestry leaders and 
sanctioned by Congress in Public 
Law 273 (March 29, 1944). 

The stability is tangible and real 
One hundred and fifty-nine thousand 


rHE AUTHOR, one of America’s most 
distinguished foresters, and formerly chief 
of the United States Forest Service, is 
Chairman of the Board, American Forest 
Products Industries, Inc.. and vice presi 
dent of the West Coast Lumbermen’s As 
sociation. 
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By. W. B. GREELEY 
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acres of company lands are merged, 
for the 100 years, with 111 thousand 
acres of national forest under unified 
management for continuous produc- 
tion. Their yield is estimated at 90 
to 100 million feet of timber every 
year; but thickening growing stocks 
on portions of the area should in- 
crease this annual harvest as time 
runs on. The entire cut will flow into 
the lumber, pulp, plywood, door, fur- 
niture and fiberboard plants at Shel- 
ten and McCleary. 

This agreement underwrites—for 
a century—the security of two forest- 
borne communities. It insures the 
jobs and payrolls of 1,375 workers 
at Simpson logging camps and mills 
and the livelihood of the 6,000 peo- 
ple whom they support. More than 
that, it offers to loggers and mill em- 
ployees the best opportunity for sat- 
isfactory working conditions, for 
good schools, family life and home 
ownership. Sustained yield under the 
Shelton plan stands at the opposite 
nole from the “stag camps” and 
“hlanket stiffs” of pioneer logging. 


The preparation of the government 
for this unique partnership goes back 
to the Act of 1944; but the prepara- 
tion of Simpson Logging Company 
goes back 50 years. Very largely, the 
agreement consummates the life-long 
work and planning of Mark Reed. 

Mark Reed appears in the early 
days of “high ball” logging and rail- 
roading in the South Olympic Coun- 
try. He was one of many two-fisted 
men who played the timber game of 
those exciting times according to its 
rules. He was a leader in the rough 
and ready engineering skill and mass 
production of the Douglasfir logging 
industry. At times his operations led 
Puget Sound, with an input of 300 
million feet of logs a year. 

But Mr. Reed looked beyond the 
zest and hurly-burly of the early log- 
ging game, to the future of the in- 
dustries and communities which he 
created. When it was common prac- 
tice for a logger to quit paying taxes 
on a section of land as soon as its 
timber was cut, letting it pass to 
county ownership, the Reed com- 
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panies kept their cut-overs. As a 
member of the legislature for several 
terms, Mr. Reed took a large hand 
in shaping the early Forest Code of 
Washington—the law requiring every 
forest owner to pay for protecting his 
land from fire, all his land whether 
logged or not; the organization of 
forest protection associations; the 
succes:ive steps in forest safety like 
obligatory disposal of logging slash, 
and the equipment of camps with fire 
pumps and tools. 

Back in his own woods, the mas- 
ter logger became the community 
builder. The same practical sagacity 
which created a successful business 
in the days of cheap timber and cut- 
throat competition gradually shaped 
it into a permanent institution: First, 
a permanent stake in the land, which 
was not to be mined-out and dropped 
but held and reforested; then a staff 
of experienced foresters to work out 
plans for logging and regrowing tim- 
ber so as to direct the whole enter- 
prise toward continuous production. 


Additional industries were brought’ 
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Uncle Sam and a Pacific Northwest logging company 
become partners in sustained-yield forest manage- 
ment—the first agreement under the Act of 1944— 
and establish another milestone in U. S. forestry 


to Shelton, including a large pulping 
mill of Rayonier Corporation, in or- 
der to utilize to best advantage all 
species of wood grown in the region 
and augment the local payrolls. And 
always there was a friendly, far-see- 
ing interest in the community itself 
and in the company employees, whose 
welfare was outstanding in Mark 
Reed’s planning. 

Mr. Reed was a man of few words 
and infrequent public appearance. 
But in practical ways, pursued quiet- 
ly through many years, he strongly 
led the basic industry of the Pacific 
Northwest toward a permanent for- 
est economy. This viewpoint toward 
land, labor and communities was 
Mark Reed’s great legacy. His sons 
and associates have carried on for the 
last 10 years. 


The cut-over lands kept off the 
county rolls in early days, protected 
from fire and expanded by purchase, 
are now part of the Simpson Logging 
Company’s tree farm of some 170 
thousand acres. It is an intensively 
managed forest, where fire roads are 
constantly maintained and a million 
trees are planted every year to fill in 
blank spots in the prolific natural re- 
stocking. The panorama from Simp- 
son Lookout is a vast expanse of 
young timber that challenges the best 
forests of Europe in sheer produc- 
tiveness. 

Five years ago the company bought 
out the neighboring Henry McCleary 
Timber Company with its sawmill at 
Shelton, its plywood and door fac- 
tory, cut-over lands and the town of 
McCleary itself. McCleary was due 





shortly to cut its last log, junk its 
mills and pass into history, following 
the familiar pattern of “cut-out and 
quit.” The purchase saved McCleary 
from drifting into a ghost town; 
added 495 employees to Simpson’s 
permanent job-list; and brought ad- 
ditional products and methods of 
manufacture into the circle of Simp- 
son industries. 

Meantime, like other Northwest 
lumbermen, the company worked 
persistently on the utilization of its 
logging and milling wastes. Since 
the bull teams began hauling Doug- 
lasfir logs down puncheon roads. one 
of the great handicaps of West Coast 
forestry has been the vast accumula. 
tions of wood for which no cost-pay- 
ing market could be found. The left- 
overs in the woods, low-grade logs. 
tops and slashings, usually took toll 
of a fourth of the standing timber 
and created a terrific hazard against 
the safety of the forest. West Coast 
mills have struggled with a flood of 
sawdust, shavings, mill ends and 
trimmings, defective wood and lum. 
ber too poor to sell, accounting for 
another quarter of the crop which 
the forest had grown. Except for 
hemlock and other pulping woods, 
the bet that could be done with 
these thousands of tons of cellulose 
and lignin was to grind them into 
fuel where a local market could be 
found. 

Wartime prices opened the way to 
use some of the former leavings in 
the woods for sawlogs or pulp stock; 


A million trees have been planted yearly on the Simpson Tree Farm. 
with Uncle Sam, the company will continue to replant at the minimum rate of 1,000 acres a year 


Simpson Logging Company 


Photo by Grady 

MARK REED 
The agreement consummates his 
life-long work and _ planning 


and new technologies now give prom- 
ise of by-products, like industrial al- 
cohol. After two years of research 
and experiment, Simpson Logging 
Company is installing its first unit 
for converting waste Douglasfir into 
pressed fiberboard. There will be 
several grades ranging from acoustic 
tile to plaster base. This plant will 
utilize sawmill waste previously 
burned under the boilers. Other 


fiberboard units are planned to man- 
ufacture Douglasfir logging slash 
down to six inches in diameter. They 
will create a commercial use and 
market for woods waste not only 
from the company’s logging opera- 
tions but from small camps and farm 
woodlots throughout the region. 

With the local pulp plant to take 
mill and forest refuse of hemlock, 
white fir, or spruce, the cooperative 
management at Shelton will lead the 
way in the industrial use of Pacific 
Northwestern forests. This is the re- 
gion’s great economic need and op- 
portunity, running parallel with the 
regrowth of the forests themselves. 

The Shelton plan, like applications 
of the same cooperative principle un- 
der a different statute to the revested 
Oregon and California grant lands, 
was opposed at local hearings as a 
monopoly. 

The program does involve monop- 
oly, to the extent that for 100 years 
Simpson Logging Company is given 
preference in buying such timber on 
111 thousand acres of national for- 
est, as the government may determine 
to cut and at such prices and other 
conditions as the government may 
require. 

In consideration of this preference, 
it is worth noting what contract ob- 
ligations the company has assumed. 

In all essential respects, the com- 
pany’s 159 thousand acres of forest 
are placed under government direc- 
tion and control. This includes the 
rate and manner of cutting, the ade- 


Under the agreement 








Simpson Logging Company 


Sustained yield under the agreement underwrites for a century the security of two forest-borne 


communities — Shelton, shown here, and McCleary. 


quacy of protection from fire and 
control of any uses of the land, like 
farming or grazing, that may be in- 
jurious to forest growth. 

The company is bound to plant 
trees on any part of its land where 


natural re-seeding may fail or be 
killed by fire—at any time during 
the 100 years. The company must 
replant the blank spots on its hold- 
ings which were logged before the 
date of the agreement, at an average 


It insures the livelihood of 6,000 people 


rate not less than 1,000 acres every 
year. 

The logging roads built by the 
company must conform with govern- 
ment standards and location plans; 

(Turn to page 88) 


Shelton’s industrial area. The company must maintain plants sufficient to process 80 percent of 
all forest products removed—must utilize to degree of “economic feasibility” all timber cut 
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From the moment they hit their first island beach, 
American Gl’s in the South Pacific became “coconut 
conscious.” Here are some of the things they will 
remember about this graceful and important tree 



















By R. P. PARSONS 


HE two GI’s stood at the rail 

of their homeward-bound trans- 
port looking back at the wav- 

ing palm trees of a Pacific island. 

“Bet you won't forget those coco- 
nut palms in a hurry, Joe.” 

“Funny thing when you think of 
it, how much that tree means—-not 
only to the GI, but to every native 
on those islands.” 

The Americans had learned much 
about the coconut palm since they 
first hit the islands. They found out 
that it grows in a wide, equatorial 
belt across the Pacific. Wherever 
there is land, whether volcanic island 
or coral atoll, often in soil that will 
support no other tree, the coconut 
flourishes, produces and reproduces. 

With the exception of Iwo Jima, 
the Aleutians and the Ryukyus, every 
beach invaded by American troops 
in the Pacific was lined with palms. 
The boys could see the coral atolls 
miles sooner because of the palms 
rising often to 
heights of 100 feet. 
Except for these 
trees, places like 
Eniwetok, Kwajalein 
and Tarawa could 
not have been seen 
until the boys, ap- 
proaching in small 
amphibious boats, 
were within sound of the surf pound- 
ing on reefs and beaches. Even if 
they came in by plane, the first ob- 
jects they saw in detail were the tops 
of coconut palms, in straight rows, 
miles long, if they flew over some 
great plantation. 


The boys became “coconut con- 
scious” at the first moments of the 
landings when they discovered the 
effective hiding places of enemy snip- 
ers—camouflaged and silent until the 
deadly fire of their rifles poured from 
the frond tufts at the tops of the 
trees. 

Fighting would come to an end on 
an island but acquaintance with co- 
conuts would be just beginning. 
There would be much to learn about 
them. Every day some new use or 
significance would be discovered. 

In one of his first lessons, the GI 
learned the safety of coconut: milk, 
its thirst satisfying qualities, its 
ready availability at times when his 
heavily chlorinated canteen water 
had been consumed. He learned that 
the best milk came from the full 
grown but unripe nut, that to get at 
it he merely had to chop with a 
heavy knife, removing a few slices of 
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husk from the tapered end of the 
nut. 

He saw that the military huts of 
the camps had their roofs covered 
with coconut fronds, for camouflage; 
sometimes they were covered with 
thick layers for insulation from the 
tropic sun. He noticed that the steps 
leading to the garrison huts were 
frequently made of coconut logs, that 
the logs were a favorite material for 
a corduroy surface to span deep 
mires in jungle trails; that an up- 
rooted and fallen coconut palm pre- 
sented a bench that would accommo- 
date many sitters at a time—a fine 
place to sit and eat one’s spam and 
beans if the camp was new and a 
mess hut had not yet been construct- 
ed. 

He discovered that the trunk of 
the palm had been used fer road 
curbing, for standards for basketball 
loops on the GI island courts. Palms 
were strong, durable and resistant to 
termites. He found many camps in 
which a particularly straight and tall 
coconut palm had been topped to 
serve as a flag pole. Indeed, there 
were times when the site of the 
camp’s administrative hut was select- 
ed on no other basis than the prox- 
imity of a suitable coconut palm for 
a flag pole. 

It wasn’t long before the marines 
and GI’s began to wonder about the 
life of the Polynesian natives to 
whom these islands had been home 
for so many generations. Healthy 
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curiosity—scientific, social and eco- 
nomic—prompted many of the boys 
to investigate their surroundings, to 
ask questions about the history, back- 
ground, habits and folklore of the 
islanders who were their temporary 
hosts. Every inquiry led inevitably 
to the coconut palm. 

Soon the Polynesian legend of the 
origin of the tree was told around 
the camps. There had been a long 
feud between two great Samoan fam- 
ilies. Finally only one couple of each 
family survived. They decided to end 
the feud by moving to separate is- 
lands, one couple to Savaii, the other 
to Fiji. The couple at Savaii had a 
pretty daughter named Sina. The 
Fiji family had a son with a hand- 
some human head, but with the body 
of an eel. The eel swam to Savaii 
and found Sina, but her parents ob- 
jected to such an inappropriate suit- 
or and took her away to Upolu. The 
eel followed. 

(Turn to page 94) 




































N the waterway that follows the 

Tamiami Trail across the Ever- 

glades of Florida, coots swim in 
pompous dignity and moccasins sun 
themselves on flowery banks. Galli- 
nules step lightly across water lily 
pads and boat-tailed grackles eye the 
passersby from their perch on a pal- 
metto. The water turkey pursues his 
way among the blue water hyacinths 
that clog the channel, and the great 
blue heron stalks his prey along the 
water’s edge, undisturbed by passing 
motor traffic. 


By LORINE LETCHER BUTLER 


Only the snowy egret is alarmed 
by the whoosh of wheels and the wail 
of horns. They rise from the stream 
with a flu'ter of white wings—to set- 
tle down again a few feet away. Her- 
ons, ibises, rails, and _ kingfishers. 
Here, truly, is Birdland—birds in the 
air, in the water, everywhere. Along 
the Tamiami Trail, they constitute 
one of Florida’s most famous tourist 
attractions. 

It was here the birds of the Ever- 
glades congregated when drainage 
projects deprived them of their lush 
homes in the swampland. As mud 
dried and fires devastated dying veg- 
etation, the birds sought the drain- 
age canals. These, too, would disap- 
pear except in time of rain—but not 
the channel along the Tamiami Trail. 
This was dug deep; the excavated 
material was used to elevate the road 
bed above water in time of hurricane 
or tropical downpour. So, when oth- 
er waterways failed, the birds and 
reptiles found their way to the Ta- 


e Everglades kingfisher 
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miami Trail. Here, after a while, 
they came to disregard the noisy 
tourist traffic. 

Had it not been for this last refuge 
for the birds and water animals of 
the Everglades, many interesting spe- 
cies likely would have become ex- 
tinct, as unrestricted hunting com- 
bined with the destruction of their 
natural habitat was fast depleting the 
abundant wildlife of this region of 
Florida. But before the last heron 
took flight and the last egret wafted 
its snowy plumes in farewell over a 
devastated land, the forces of con- 
servation overtook the progress of 
destruction. In 1934 President Roose- 
velt signed the bill authorizing the 
establishment of the Everglades Na- 
tional Park in Florida, thus making 
possible the protection within its 
boundaries of the ‘strange and beau- 
tiful birds in their background of 
tropical splendor. 

Difficulties, however, have prevent- 
ed the accomplishment of the nation- 
al park project—mainly, the pur- 
chase of privately owned land with- 
in the park area and certain oil rights 
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When the colorful birds of the Everglades gather 


along Florida’s famous Tamiami Trail, winter tourists 
are treated to one of the greatest shows on earth 


outstanding—oil having been found 
near the northern boundary. But 
approval of the Everglades park by 
the government has at least barred 
further development of certain sec- 
tions of the Everglades and brought 
federal protection to birds and ani- 
mals on a million and a half acres. 

Water again stands on the “glades,” 
but the Tamiami Trail remains the 
grandstand where the birds gather to 
watch the world go by. From their 
rookeries the ibises come to feed in 
the sluggish waters and enjoy bird 
society. And at evening they return 
in great flocks, circling with flashing 
white wings in aerial maneuvers, be- 
fore alighting among the mangrove 
trees. Larger and larger grow the 
colonies, and now a rookery of hun- 
dreds of these picturesque birds is a 
real bird city, and an imposing sight. 

The ibis is a close relative of the 
stork—without the stork’s responsi- 
bility. The bill of the stork, however, 
is hard and straight, adapted to car- 
rying its traditional bundle, while 
that of the ibis is curved. In lower 
Egypt it is called Abou-mengel, “Fa- 
ther of the Sickle,” because of its 
sickle-shaped bill. The ibis was a sa- 
cred bird among the ancient Egyp- 
tians, and it continues its worshipful 
presence in the Valley of the Nile. 

Companion to the ibis on the Ta- 
miami Trail is the snowy egret, the 
lesser egret of snow-white plumage. 
The American egret, his larger rela- 
tive, prefers a greater expanse of wa- 
ter, and is a bit more retiring in na- 
ture. Just to be sure he is not con- 
fused with “Long White,” the larger 
egret, the snowy egret expresses his 
individuality with bright yellow feet 
at the end of long black legs. There 
is also a touch of yellow on his black 
bill. 

The snowy egret is more vivacious 
than herons usually are. When seek- 
ing its prey, instead of the heron’s 
watchful waiting policy, the egret 
pursues its fish or frog with great 
animation—darting about with soft 
plumes flying. And, of course, if one 
were to suspect the snowy egret of 
vanity, the tossing about of trailing 
feathers shows them off to good ad- 
vantage. 

It was the soft plumage of the 
American and snowy egrets, the “aig- 
rettes,” that were so popular as mil- 
linery decorations in the early 1900's 

so popular that these birds were 
hunted almost to extinction. Even 
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after legal protection was accorded 
the egrets and other colorful species, 
there was much poaching. And 
among the offenders were the Semi- 
nole Indians who took their living 
from the creatures of the swampland. 
But, like other dwellers in the Ever- 
glades, the Indians were driven from 
their secluded homes by drainage 
projects. 

As the waterways disappeared and 
the supply of birds and animals 
dwindled, the Seminoles were forced 
out by hunger. They, too, found the 
Tamiami Trail a refuge. In its wa- 
ters they fished for zars and grindles. 
Coons were a source of meat supply. 
And the Seminoles survived. 

The Trail runs from Naples to Mi- 
ami. And were it not for numerous 
culverts and bridges along its way, 
the road would be a dam across the 


entire region. Under the bridges 
flow the waters of Turner River, 
Lostman’s River and other streams 
that continue their way down to the 
Bay of Ten Thousand Islands. 

In places water hyacinths clog the 
channel with blue bloom and bright 
green leaves, and dead fish float in a 
narrow strip or gather in the minia- 
ture bays. They are dead from the 
lack of oxygen in the congested wa- 
ters. And overhead the black vul- 
tures hover in greedy anticipation. 

Wing tips outspread like clutching 
fingers, and bald red head glowing 
above rapacious beak, the vulture’s 
appearance bespeaks its calling. Yet 
as nature’s scavenger the unlovely 
bird performs a valuable service in 
policing the land and waterways. 

Of southern persuasion, too, is the 
boat-tailed grackle that gathers in 
great numbers along the Trail. With 
the bold eye and impudent manner 
of all grackles, they stare back at in- 
quiring tourists. Jackdaw, it is called 
in the South—so named by early set- 

(Turn to page 92) 


Picturesque white ibises, with sickle-shaped bills, con- 
gregate along the Trail to feed and enjoy bird society 
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NEW YORK 


By A. G. HALL 


High school students, aided by two professional actors, produce the forestry “soap operas” 





A POPULARITY poll among the younger generatior on the 
sidewalks of New York would place Bill Scott, forest ranger, 
high among such radio favorites as Superman and the Lone 
Ranger. For six consecutive weeks, students in 750 New 
York City schools thrilled to the adventures of Bill, his 
young niece, June Cameron, and two other teen-agers, Joe 
McGuire and Sam Freeman. 

Joe and Sam, employed as dishwashers at a boys’ summer 
camp, run into difficulty on their first day. Hiking in the 
forest, they lose their way, and after wandering around 
throughout the night stumble, exhausted and hungry, into 
a large forest plantation. This is something new, something 
they have never seen—row after row of planted trees. Then 
they discover a small guard station at the edge of the planta- 
tion. It is padlocked, and when they try to break in they 
meet up with Ranger Bill Scott who becomes the focal point, 
along with his attractive niece, for five weeks of hair-breadth 
exploits—and for a veritable textbook of forestry instruction. 

The radio show is written by Bill Bergoffen of the U. S. 
Forest Service, who created many of the adventures of 
“Uncle Sam’s Forest Rangers” in the old Farm and Home 
Hour program, and who also is author of the current radio 
interview with Smokey Bear. Bergoffen and his colleagues 
in the Forest Service, working with the New York City 
Board of Education, developed the Ranger Bill Scott story 
to fill a need in public schools for dramatizing conservation 
education. 

New York City provided an ideal field for this pioneering 
effort. The city’s Board of Education had already estab- 
lished radio as a classroom tool. Equipped with its own 
broadcasting station, WNYE, and with receiving sets in the 
schools, it had an air channel to every classroom. As an 
added educational feature, the radio series was produced 
with the help of only two professional players; the rest of 
the characters, including Sam, Joe and June, were high 
school students, members of the Board of Education’s radio 
workshop. Technical assistance in the station likewise was 


















































Dramatic experiment in forestry education brings 
the forest ranger via radio to the classrooms 
of New York schools — and the kids love it 


provided during the series by radio workshop students. 

Actual production of the series was supervised by Van 
Rensselaer Brokhahne, production manager for Station 
WNYE, whose intense interest in the project helped pace its 
success. 

To set the stage for the broadcasts, 1,500 teachers were 
provided with “Bill Scott packets”—a collection of teaching 
material on forest conservation designed to supplement the 
teachers’ knowledge in this field. At the request of the teach- 
ers, more than 6,000 students were given Bill Scott note- 
books—looseleaf collections of one-page articles with such 
titles as: “Forests for the Future’—“Some Plain Facts 
About New York City Trees”—‘“What to Do When Lost in 
the Woods”—“Logging and Production of Lumber”— 
“Wood, the Material of a Thousand Uses”—‘“How Our For- 
ests Serve Us”—“Forests and Water”—“Why Leaves Change 
Their Color.” These were designed for follow-up work by 
the teachers and students; for correlation with courses in 
drawing, civics, English, mathematics and science. 

The prototype of Ranger Bill Scott is Clarence R. Byers, 
assistant supervisor of the Lolo National Forest in Montana. 
He, among the thousands of foresters in the country, comes 
closest to the character drawn by Bergoffen. This revelation 
of the “true” Bill Scott may come somewhat as a surprise 
to the hundreds of pupils who have written letters to Bill. 

On the air, however, Bill Scott is not identified with the 
U. S. Forest Service. He is ranger for the Beaver Dam 
Forest, a publicly-owned timber area which may be any- 
where the listener’s imagination carries him. To include 
the whole story of forest conservation, the area expands 
from episode to episode to cover the many uses of forest 
land. And Bill Scott does not stop at providing new and ex- 
citing adventures for his young city friends; he preaches a 
quiet gospel of conservation at every turn. The gospel is not 
“dragged in by the heels.” With a finesse worthy of emula- 
tion by radio’s commercial writers, Scott makes conserva- 
tion live in a manner to arrest the fingers of dial twisters. 


On that day when Scott first meets up with Joe and Sam, 
he tells them a few stories about forest rangers while they 
gulp down the hastily prepared meal at the ranger station. 
He explains the purpose of the plantation and what, with 
good management, it will eventually provide for the country. 
When the boys become interested in more ranger stories, 
Bill refers them—and his thousands of listeners—to the 
book, “Rangers of the Shield” (published by The American 


Forestry Association). 


Anyone who has tried to teach the elements of log scaling 
will enjoy Bill’s explaining the job to June Cameron while 
waiting for the boys to appear on the scene of a logging 
operation. In the woods, and just about the time the for- 
estry lesson may be getting a bit heavy, June provides an 
opportunity for one of the boys to be a hero when she 
strays in the way of a falling tree. 

Bill’s story of Pat Bond, the first ranger under whom he 
worked, might wring tears from the most hardened of soap 
opera fans. But Bill stems the flow before it starts by de- 
veloping Pat into a good soldier who died, fighting forest 
fire, to save the woods and future homes of the country 


(Turn to page 86) 
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H. Armstrong Roberts 


THE American Forest Congress re- 
cently held in Washington made it 
clear that one of the major—if not 
the major—forestry problems facing 
the nation is how to increase the pro- 
ductivity of farm woodlands through 
more effective management. Accord- 


THE AUTHOR, one of the nation’s fore- 
most authorities on farm forestry, and a 
veteran of three decades of service in fed- 
eral forestry, retired last year as chief of 
the Forestry Division, Soil Conservation 
Service. 
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FACING THE 


By JOHN F. PRESTON 


ing to the Forest Resource Appraisal 
of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion, 3,300,000 farmers today own 
30 percent of the commercial forest 
land in the country. Yet only one 
out of ten is applying the _princi- 
ples of good forestry management to 
his woodlands. This, despite the fact 
that federal and state forest agencies 
have been trying to sell forestry to 
the farmer for 20 years. 

This poor return on educational 
efforts has produced many explana- 
tions, none of them entirely satisfac- 


tory. To remedy the situation, the 
Department of Agriculture as well 
as the writers of the Forest Resource 
Appraisal report suggest the employ- 
ment of more farm foresters—that is, 
more foresters to aid and advise the 
farmer on the ground. Whether or 
not this is the solution is debatable. 
The writer is convinced that it is not. 
He believes there are deeper reasons 
for the failure of the farm forestry 
program—that the problem should be 
further explore] and analyzed in 
the light of past experience before 
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we go all-out for larger appropria- 
tions to employ more foresters. 

First and foremost, if we approach 
the problem realistically, the assump- 
tion that 3,300,000 farmers own 30 
percent of the nation’s commercial 
forest land is erroneous. The fact is 
that they operate farms which con- 
-tain about 140 million acres of land 
covered with woods. Trees could be 
grown on this land for their wood 
products, but such management logi- 
cally might not be best for the 
farmer. Simply because woodland is 
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included within the boundary of a 
farm does not mean that wood is a 
profitable crop for the farmer. 

The farmer’s main business is the 
growing of food crops, and until it 
can be established that a wood crop 
will contribute more to farm econ- 
omy than other crops that might be 


grown on forested land—crops with 
which the farmer is already famil- 
iar—foresters are ignoring the facts 
to assume that the farm woodland 
area is a part of the nation’s perma- 
nent timber growing land. On land 
that is not permanently dedicated to 
timber growing, forestry practices 


Do we need a new approach, a new philosophy, to solve 


this important problem? 


Here is a frank analysis of 


the situation by one of our top-ranking farm foresters 
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may help the farmer get more money 
for his wood products, but so far as 
the national forestry problem is con- 
cerned, the effort is largely wasted. 
Such land is not part of our commer- 
cial forest land; it is farm land tem- 
porarily used for woods. 

Success in forestry depends upon 
permanent dedication of the land to 
trees as a crop, and until the farmer 
decides to go into timber growing 
on this basis he is not likely to be 
much interested in forestry practices. 
His chief concern will be in convert- 
ing timbered land to corn or pasture 
or similar crops. The thing to re- 
member is that his ownership of 
woodland is accidental—not by de- 
sign. Therefore, he is not obligated 
and frequently is not inclined to 
grow wood as a crop. 

Among the factors that have a 
bearing on a farmer’s decision to 
dedicate his woodland to forestry 
are (1) the character of the land; 
(2) the balance of farm enterprises; 
(3) the age and physical condition 
of the farmer; (4) the availability 
and cost of labor; (5) the volume 
and character of wood products 
needed on the farm; and (6) prob- 
able returns from a wood crop as 
compared with alternative crops. 

The character of the land is of first 
importance. It would be foolhardy, 
for example, to claim that a wood 
crop could compete with corn where 
the land is suitable for corn. Gen- 
erally, the choice the farmer must 
make is between woods and pasture, 
and here the balance of farm enter- 
prise, on which economists place 
great importance, is a major factor. 
Obviously, if the farmer needs pas- 
ture and converting woodland to this 
use is the cheapest way he can get it, 
the forester has little ground for ar- 
gument. The age and physical condi- 
tion of the farmer and his general 
attitude can be, and often are, the 
deciding factors. The same may be 
said about the availability and cost 
of local labor. And certainly when a 
farmer has little need for fence posts 
or wood fuel, opportunities for his 


woodland to show a favorable bal- 
ance sheet are greatly reduced. 

If all these factors are unfavorable, 
the farmer simply is not interested in 
forestry, and no amount of talking is 
likely to change the picture. 

From past experience, it seems 
clear that simply demonstrating sil- 
vicultural practices is not sufficient 
to convince the farmer that he should 
become a grower of timber. There 
are too many examples of farmers 
accepting the help of foresters in sell- 
ing marketable timber only to fol- 
low with a clean cutting of the 
thrifty trees so carefully preserved 
for the future stand. Also, a great 
many farmers have only young tim- 
ber in their woods, and they need to 
be shown the advantages to them of 
applying practices that will produce 
high quality products from this ma- 
terial. 

This does not mean, of course, that 
demonstrating profitable practices in 
“ready to sell” stands is not an im- 
portant step in the farm forestry pro- 
gram. It is. But it has been over- 
emphasized. More important by far 
is that the farmer, when asked to 
make adjustments in his farm busi- 
ness, be made to understand what a 
forestry program involves over a 
long period of time. 


Foresters generally are not 
equipped to deal with the effects on 
farm economy of a long-term wood- 
land enterprise; yet they have been 
attempting to do so. They have not 
always realized the significance of 
the word “farm” in farm economy. 
They have been trying to sell the 
techniques of forestry, assuming that, 
if successful, the whole idea of tim- 
ber growing also would be accepted. 
In effect, they have skipped the first 
step in promoting a farm forestry 
program and depended almost en- 
tirely upon the second. 

Since the beginning of federal 
participation in farm forestry with 
the passage of the Clarke-McNary 
law in 1924, the conception of the 
job, with one exception, has been a 
forestry program sponsored by for- 
esters and carried out by farmers un- 
der the direction of foresters. The 
law was conceived with the idea that 
farm forestry is something separate 
from farming. And _ agricultural 
leaders and teachers, for the most 
part, have been satisfied to leave the 
problem to the foresters. Extension 
forestry became a part of the pro- 
gram of agricultural colleges and, to 
this extent, was tied in with a farm 
educational program — but still the 
job of selling farm forestry as part 
of the farm undertaking was recog- 


nized as the sole domain of the for- 
esters. This lack of participation of 
agricultural workers, and failure to 
recognize the relationship of forestry 
to the business of farming, have al- 
ways been weaknesses in the farm 
forestry effort. 

The one exception was in the ad- 
ministration of Norris-Doxey funds. 


* Back in 1939 part of the responsi- 


bility for farm forestry was assigned 
the Soil Conservation Service, strict- 
ly an agricultural agency. Unfortu- 
nately, the SCS did not fully appre- 
ciate its opportunity and, under pres- 
sure, gave up its official connection 
with the program two years ago. 
This, in a sense, places the farm for- 
estry program back where it started 
in 1924. 

It should be stated, however, that 
the Soil Conservation Service in its 
regular work with farmers, is doing 
more than any other organization to 
sell the idea of forestry as an integral 
part of the farm business. In fact, it 
is attempting to do the job at the 
farm planning level —a foundation 
job largely passed up by the foresters. 
But the withdrawal of the SCS from 
participation in the Norris - Doxey 
program has largely destroyed its 
power to influence policy or to exer- 
cise the leadership of a farm agency 
—a real loss to the farm forestry 
effort. 

The answer to the problem, in the 
judgment of the writer, can be sim- 
ply stated: Instead of trying to sell 
the farmer a forestry program, we 
should encourage him to accept a 
farm enterprise where forestry serves 
him in exactly the same way as does 
agronomy, animal husbandry, or hor- 
ticulture. Income from commercial 
forestry is too intermittent; forestry 
integrated with the farm business 
provides an annual income. On this 
basis, the farmer can become a grow- 
er of wood and will soon acquire, 
through habit and experience, the 
techniques of the business. 

This kind of forestry, of course, is 
not easy to install. Often local mar- 
kets will not accept the small quan- 
tities of wood products available 
from annual cuttings. But if forest- 
ers will make the market problem 
part of their job it can be solved in 
time. Certainly it is a challenge! 

Some compromise may be neces- 
sary to meet conditions—and this can 
be dealt with without losing sight of 
the ideal. For example, integrated 
farm forestry does not always mean 
the best silviculture, but practices 
that provide a steady income from the 
woodland. In the long run these prac- 

(Turn to page 93) 
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Winter at Crater Lake provides thrills of beauty, travel and sport for the hardy tourist 


AT no other time of the year is there 
a more beautiful sight on the crest of 
the Cascades in southern Oregon, 
than in winter when Crater Lake is 
wearing her coat of ermine. This 
body of intense blue water is then 
set in a landscape of pure white. and 
is truly the “Jewel of the Cascades.” 
Those who have seen Crater Lake in 
summer have witnessed a wonderful 
sight—but to view it in winter is 
even more exciting. 

A national park since 1902, Crater 
Lake rests in the very heart of a for- 
mer mountain — Mt. Mazama — 
astride the rugged Cascade Range. 
It has neither inlet nor outlet, is 1,996 
feet deep, six miles wide, and covers 
an area of 20 square miles. It never 
freezes. 

First discovered in 1853 by John 
Wesley Hillman, a prospector, it was 
named Deep Blue Lake. Under the 
excilement of the gold rush and In- 
dian Wars it was soon forgotten, how- 
ever. Chauncey Nye and a party of 
prospectors re-discovered it in 1862, 
and three years later there was a 
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third discovery when soldiers from 
Fort Klamath named it Lake Majes- 
ty. It was given the name Crater 
Lake in 1869. 

Its geologic background and story 
are generally well known. All evi- 
dences point to a former mighty 
mountain, one of the chain of vol- 
canoes extending along the Cascade 
Range, and a sister of such famous 
mountains as Lassen, Shasta, Jeffer- 
son, Hood, Rainier, and_ others. 
Whether Mt. Mazama fell in, or the 
top was blown off. or both, is still 
a problem of research. 

After Labor Day, when most of 
the park visitors are on their way 
home, the park staff prepares for win- 
ter. Rangers equip the ski patrol 
cabins with wood and food, unoccu- 
pied buildings are closed, others are 
“winterized.” 


Snow-mantled tree spires 
pierce the smooth surface > 
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The coming of snow is the signal 
for action, olen intense, on the part 
of snowplow crews, which at times 
work on a 24-hour shift. One winter 
snow fell for 22 days without a let-up 
13 feet of it on the level. During 


(Turn to page 89) 
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LAST November, in Tokyo, a delega- 
tion of Japanese brought into my of- 
fice a petition that they be given a 
forest which had belonged to their 
ancestors. They represented Kana- 
zawa-mura, a small township in the 
mountains of Nagano Prefecture, and 
were led by an _ English-speaking 
newspaperman and the village head- 
man. 

“Please, we have met so many fine 
American gentlemen,” their spokes- 
man said, “but all tell us to go else- 
where. Finally, they send us here. 
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A plan for the management of this ancient community forest awaits its release from imperial control 


A FOREST GOES BACK 
TO THE PEOPLE 


We have a story about a village and 
a forest. We would like to tell it to 
General MacArthur, but because he 
is such a great man and the village 
so small we know this is impossible. 
Please, maybe you will listen and 
tell him for us.” 

I was chief of the Division of For- 
estry of the General’s Natural Re- 
sources Section, and much too busy 
to listen to stories that had no bear- 
ing on the immediate problems of 
providing urgently needed lumber, 
ties, poles and fuel for the occupation 





he 


By A. R. SPILLERS 


forces and as much as possible for 
the homeless Japanese. Yet I was in- 
tere-ted. 

For one thing, I had been asked to 
make recommendations concerning 
the General’s plans for far-reaching 
agrarian reform, including the dis- 
position of the Crown Forests. All 
afternoon I had listened to an elo- 
quent plea by the chief forester of 
Japan that only imperial foresters 
could manage the emperor’s hoard of 
3,300,000 acres of the finest timber- 
land in the Orient. If these tracts 
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Since 1678 the villagers of Kanazawa-mura, Japan’s “little 
people,” have been fighting for the return of the forest 


of their ancestors. 


Now, under General MacArthur's 


plan for far-reaching agrarian reform, victory is in sight 


were taken from the emperor and 
made into state or community for- 
ests, he had argued, the people would 
ruin them. So here, it seemed, was 
opportunity to learn what the com- 
mon people of Japan thought. So | 
listened. 

The population of Kanazawa-mura, 
I was told, have been applying for 
generations—since 1678—to the gov- 
ernment for the return of their forest 
which was taken from them during 
the tyrannical rule of Lord Takashi- 
ma. Once, as a protest, the villagers 
blocked the Lord’s passage along the 
Koshu Highway. He became so an- 
gry that he ordered the head-man 
crucified. 

On Meiji Restoration, the forest 
was put on the register of the impe- 
rial properties under the supervision 
of the Board of Imperial Forestry. 
This board issued an order to the 
village to protect the forest from fire 
and trespass, to reforest open areas 
and to cut wood for the imperial 
household. For these many duties, 
seriously sacrificing the private in- 
terest, the people yearly receive a 
note of thanks and about one-tenth 
cent a person. Since the Restoration, 
on at least three occasions, the village 
has unsuccessfully applied for free 
disposition of the forest. 

Now, as a part of the social refor- 
mation, and particularly the reforma- 
tion of agrarian landownership—that 
is, the disposition of certain amounts 
of land by the big landowners to 
tenants and minor peasant proprie- 
tors—the people of the village once 
again were seeking free disposition 
of the Crown Forest of Kanazawa- 
mura, which, I was told, covers two- 
thirds of the village area. 

Mr. Cerry, correspondent of the 
New York Herald -Tribune, their 
spokesman concluded, suggested in 
his dispatch dated October 13, that, 
in connection with the disposition of 
the land of big owners, the land and 
forest of 3,314,242 acres owned by 
the imperial household may also be 
disposed of. The Supreme Command 
of the Allied Powers issued a direc- 
tive on November 20 freezing the im- 
perial assets. “By this directive,” he 
contended, “imperial household as 
well as the Japanese government can- 
not do anything with the imperial 
properties.” 

Remembering the chief forester’s 
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warning, | asked what proposals they 
had for the use of the forest if it were 
returned. The head-man_ produced 
maps, photographs, records and a 
comprehensive management plan for 
the intensive and perpetual use of the 
forest. Furthermore, they begged me 
to visit them and check these plans 
on the ground. For three days | 
talked with the little people in Kana- 
zawa-mura, inspected their small co- 
operatively-owned industries, _ tiny 
farms and woodlands and with the 
entire village assembly walked 
through the forest which keeps them 
in economic bondage as long as it is 
held by the crown. 

Almost all of the 1,500 acres of 
the forest would be used to grow 
trees, they pointed out. However, an 
occasional fairly level spot might be 
cleared and planted to grain. Only 
two acres would sustain a Japanese 
family. The steep slope, I was told, 
has 732 red pines ready for harvest. 
They were 47 years old. Seedlings 
grown by the villagers would be 
available for replanting. A cable-way 
would be used to get the logs down 
the mountainside. Then no longer 
would the people have to pull them 
down the dangerous ice slides. 

“What would the village do in case 
of a forest fire?” I asked. 

“We have already built a fire-break 


three meters wide,” was the immedi- 
ate answer. “Should fire break out, 
every able-bodied person would rush 
there, break off green boughs and 
whip out the fire.” 

“Even if the forest remained the 
property of the crown?” I persisted. 

“Yes. We would be disgraced and 
apologize to the emperor if fire 
should harm the forest.” 

Then, as a final word, “If the vil- 
lage once again owns the forest, fam- 
ilies will live in it and protect and 
cherish it. As long as it remains a 
crown property, our sons cannot earn 
a living in the village, but must seek 
work elsewhere, and our daughters 
are sold in the big cities.” 

I was convinced that this was both 
a true expression of the people and 
a sound, carefully-conceived _pro- 
gram. I recommended, therefore, its 
consideration as a possible indication 
of what disposition should be made 
of the Crown Forests. Action has 
been delayed, however, pending the 
adoption of Japan’s new constitution 
which in Article LXXXIV states, “All 
property of the imperial household 
other than the hereditary estates, shall 
belong to the state.” The people of 
Kanazawa-mura are hoping that the 
Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers will restore to them the for- 
est of their ancestors. And on the 
day the forest is returned the vil- 
lagers plan a great celebration. They 
will build a monument on the spot 
where their revered head-man was 
crucified, but my guess is that this 
idol will share some of the spotlight 
with General MacArthur. 





Yajima Photo 
A villager contemplates the forest of his ancestors, which as a 
Crown Forest, holds him in economic bondage. He wants a change 
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FORESTS OF 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Overshadowed by the Bad Lands and gold mines, the forests of this Great 


SOUTH DAKOTA is better known 
for its Bad Lands and gold mines 
than for its timber. However, even 
though it is generally included in the 
“treeless” states of the Union, its 
forests play no small part in the in- 
dustrial economy of the state and re- 
gion. Located between the 96th and 
104th meridians, the state is a part 
of the Great Plains and has an aver- 
age annual precipitation of about 20 
inches, with extremes ranging from 


12 or 14 inches to 24 or 26 inches. 

As might be expected, the timber 
is found largely along the various 
streams and on areas at the higher 
elevations. Species are chiefly cot- 
tonwood, ash, elm, oak and maple 
along the Missouri River and its trib- 
utaries, with western yellow pine, 
spruce and cedar in the western part. 
Most important timber producing 
area is the Black Hills of the south- 
west, where elevations range from 
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Virgin pine on the Harney National Forest. Sixty-four percent 
of forest land is controlled by federal and state governments 


By J. A. DONERY 


Plains state nevertheless play an important role in its industrial economy 


about 3,000 to over 7,000 feet. Har- 
ney Peak, the highest point east of 
the Rocky Mountains, is 7,242 feet. 

Before the coming of Europeans to 
live in North America, the Indians 
who roamed the plains and hills were 
beneficiaries of the forests. From 
them they obtained poles for their 
lodges or tepees; they killed for meat 
deer and other game animals then 
abundant in the territory; they ob- 
tained clothing as well from the fur 
bearers, and took fish from the 
streams. All of which indicates the 
importance of the forests to the un- 
civilized man. 

With the arrival of white men in 
1804, the establishment of forts in 
1817, and the spread of settlements 
in later years, these forests played an 
important part in furnishing protec- 
tion and shelter to the soldiers, trap- 
pers, fur traders and settlers who 
flocked into the territory. In 1874, 
the discovery of gold in the Black 
Hills started a boom that promoted 
the development of sawmilling and 
the lumber industry in the state. The 
log cabins of the early prospectors 
were soon followed by frame shan- 
ties, which then gave way to the more 
elaborate houses of the solid citizen- 
ry that developed as one result of the 
mining activities. And these mining 
activities have continued to be of 
great economic importance—and to 
use wood. 

While gold is the most important 
product of the mines, silver, copper, 
tin, coal and numerous other miner- 
als and metals are found or produced 
in the Black Hills region. Their pro- 
duction requires the use of consider- 
able timber or lumber which is ob- 
tained from the forests of the Black 
Hills. The Homestake mine at Lead, 
largest gold mine in the country, and 
probably in the world, employs over 
2,000 men and uses large quantities 
of forest products, which are obtained 
from lands owned by the Homestake 
Mining Company and from the na- 
tional forests. 

Agriculture, including the raising 
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of livestock, is the state’s most im- 
portant industry. Of the 48,983,000 
acres in the state, the total area in 
farms has increased from approxi- 
mately 19,000,000 acres in 1900 to 
39,474,000 in 1940, according to U. 
S. Bureau of Census figures. The 
maintenance of farm buildings and 
fences requires the use of large quan- 
tities of lumber, fence posts and 
poles. And while large volumes of 
lumber and other forest products are 
imported for use within the state, 
native timber is of considerable im- 
portance in meeting this demand. 

The original forest area of the 
state did not greatly exceed the ap- 
proximately two million acres classed 
as forest Jand at the present time. The 
timbered acreage cleared for agricul- 
tural and industrial purposes has 
been largely offset by the acreage 
planted to coniferous and hardwood 
species. 

The coniferous forests of the state 
are largely confined to the Black 
Hills region, and it is from these pine 
forests that the greater part of the 
lumber has been produced. The to- 
tal volume of timber on the original 
forested area probably exceeded the 
present volume of approximately four 
billion board feet of sawtimber and 
13 million cords of material of less 
than sawtimber size, as a large vol- 
ume of timber was destroyed by the 
Black Hills beetle in the 1890’s and 
in the early part of the present cen- 
tury. Forest fires have also caused 
heavy losses of timber through the 
years, while logging operations have 
resulted in further depletion of the 
original stand of sawtimber. Never- 
theless, at the present time a fair 
overall balance between the cut and 
growth of sawtimber is being main- 
tained. The fact that softwoods are 
being cut at a rate greatly in excess 
of the growth of these species em- 
phasizes the desirability of increased 
utilization of hardwoods. 

Of the approximately two million 
acres of forest land (approximately 
four percent of the total land area in 
the state), 64 percent is owned or 
controlled by the federal and state 
governments. The remaining 36 per- 
cent is privately owned, with only 
four percent of the total acreage of 
forest land being in industrial own- 
ership. The lands under federal and 
state control can be expected to be 
continued under a system of sus- 
tained-yield management. The lands 
of the principal industrial owner, the 
Homestake Mining Company, are at 
present being managed on a basis 
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t 
Typical timbered slope of the Black Hills. The bulk of the 


lumber produced in the state comes from these pine forests 








comparable with that in effect on the U. 8. Forest Service 
national forests. The farm woodlots, Local sawmills produce an important share of lumber and other 
as a rule, have not contributed great- forest products demanded by agricultural and mining industries 
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ly to the production of sawed prod- 
ucts but have been the source from 
which large numbers of fence posts 
and large quantities of fuelwood have 
been obtained. Thus these woodlots 
have played an important part in sup- 
plying greatly needed forest products 
for use on the farms of the state. The 
importance of farm woodlots is rec- 
ognized by their owners and while 
such areas are usually pastured, the 
forest cover is seldom entirely re- 
moved, with the result that the wood- 
lot continues to provide the material 
required for fences and corrals and 
for fuel. 

The greater part of the field work 
connected with the determination of 
the acreage and volume of timber, 
timber types, and condition classes 
was performed by members of the 
U. S. Forest Service, and the data re- 
sulting from their work were made 
available to The American Forestry 
Association for use in connection 
with the Forest Resource Appraisal. 
Two timber types were designated— 
“softwoods” and “hardwoods,” while 
condition classes of forest land were 
shown as “sawtimber areas,” “pole 
timber areas,” “seedling and sapling 
areas” (at least 40 percent stocked), 
and “poorly stocked seedling and 
sapling areas.” 

Only the sawtimber areas support 
a stand of more than 1,000 board 
feet of sawtimber to the acre, the 
average being slightly more than 
4,000 board feet. The average vol- 
ume of cordwood material on the 
sawtimber areas is 6.3 cords and on 
the pole timber areas 9.2 cords to the 
acre. The cutting of sawtimber and 
smaller products will be confined 
largely to these areas, which comprise 
70 percent of the commercial timber 
areas, while the seedling and sapling 
areas will provide growing stock for 
future stands of sawtimber. 

Of the 1.765.000 acres of commer- 
cial forest land. 1.142.000 acres. or 
65 percent, is in public ownership, 
while 544.000 acres, or 31 percent, 
are farm woodlots. leaving 79.000 
acres, or four percent. in industrial 
ownership. From this it is apparent 
that the greater part of the lumber 
produced must be obtained from 
lands in public ownership—from the 
national forests. It is true that only 
very small amounts of sawed prod- 
ucts have been obtained from the 
farm woodlots. 

The volume of sawtimber on the 
commercial forest lands has been es- 
timated as 2.955,000.000 board feet 
of western yellow pine. 7.000.000 
board feet of western white spruce 
and 624,000.000 board feet of mixed 
hardwoods, largely cottonwood, ma- 
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ple, oak and ash; a total of 3,586,- 
000,000 board feet. Of this, 1,249,- 
000,000 board feet of western yellow 
pine on 367,000 acres, and 120,000,- 
000 board feet of hardwoods on 
25,000 acres, have been classed as 
virgin or old-growth timber. 

While the volume of sawed prod- 
ucts increased during the war years 
(1940 to 1945), the increase was not 





1947 WILDERNESS 
EXPEDITIONS 


Ten expeditions, rang- 
ing from 8 to 13 days, are 
now being organized for 
The American Forestry As- 
sociation’s Trail Riders of 
the Wilderness. 

Two parties will explore 
the Flathead-Sun River 
Wilderness, Montana, in 
July; two are scheduled for 
the Sawtooth Wilderness, 
Idaho, in late July and early 
August; four are planned 
for Colorado—two in the 
Flat Tops Wilderness, two 
in the Maroon Bells-Snow- 
mass Wilderness. 

A party will be organ- 
ized for the Inyo-Kern 
Wilderness, California, in 
August; another will ex- 
plore an area still to be de- 
termined. 

Watch for further an-. 
nouncements. 











as pronounced as in many parts of 
the United States, due probably to 
the fact that on the national forests 
sustained-yield cutting practices con- 
trolled by definite cutting budgets 
have been in effect for the past 25 
years. The amount of sawed prod- 
ucts produced in 1942 by 33 active 
sawmills was 48.453.000 board feet, 
as reported by the U. S. Bureau of 
Census, while the total production 
for the 10 vears from 1935 to 1944, 
was approximately 420,000,000 board 
feet, or an average of 42,000,000 
board feet annually. At this rate of 
production, which probably will not 
be maintained, the 1.249,000,000 
board feet of old-growth western yel- 
low pine sawtimber will supply the 
mills for a period of from 25 to 30 
years, during which the 1.423,000.- 
000 board feet now on the second 


growth sawtimber areas should in- 
crease in volume sufficiently to pro- 
vide approximately the volume of 
sawed products being produced at 
the present time.” 

The estimated current annual 
growth on the commercial forest 
lands of the entire state approximates 
56 million board feet of sawtimber 
of all species, and slightly more than 
200 thousand cords of material in 
small trees. Of this, 32 million board 
feet and 144 thousand cords are soft- . 
woods, largely western yellow pine, 
the remainder being hardwoods of 
various species. Potential annual 
growth under a combined system of 
intensive and extensive forest man- 
agement on 1,147,000 acres of com- 
mercial forest land in the Black Hills 
region, as estimated by members of 
the U. S. Forest Service, is approxi- 
mately 76 million board feet of soft- 
wood sawtimber. This indicates that 
eventually the present annual output 
of 42 million board feet of sawn 
products can be increased by about 
70 percent, with benefit to the forest 
lands notwithstanding the relatively 
slow rate of growth which results 
from inadequate precipitation and 
the relatively infertile condition of 
the soil over extensive areas of the 
Black Hills. However, even with the 
potential increase in growth under 
intensive forest management prac- 
tices, the continued importation of 
lumber and other sawed products pre- 
sumably will be necessary so long as 
demands for the entire state continue 
to be about three times the present to- 
tal annual production. 

The writer has been familiar with 
conditions in South Dakota for more 
than 25 years. During this period 
forests have been an important asset 
to the state, contributing greatly to 
its prosperity by furnishing employ- 
ment in the woods, sawmills and 
wood-working plants as well as by 
furnishing timber products for use in 
the cities, on farms and in the mines. 
Probably nowhere is more clearly 
shown the dependence upon forests 
of agriculture and industry. 

(Epitor’s Note: This article is 
based on the findings of the Forest 
Resource Appraisal of The American 
Forestry Association. South Carolina 
will be presented in the March issue 
Findings in Arkansas. California, 
Colorado, Delaware, Illinois, Indi- 
ana. lowa, Louisiana, Maryland, Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan, Nevada, New 
Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, Texas, Vermont, Vir- 
ginia and Wyoming have already 
been published. This series of state 
stories will be published in book 
form later in the year.) 
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By REGINA ARMSTRONG 


HIS is the story of a stubborn Huguenot, some dis- 

senting horses and a tree—mainly about a black oak 

that reaches its branches over the roof of a building 
it has protected for many years. It shaded the building’s 
wagon-shed entrance when it was erected for a cider mill, 
and it still performs those kindly offices since time and 
change have converted it into a dwelling house. 

But the black oak and its spreading arms excite no com- 
ment from the passerby on Quaker Ridge Road, in New 
Rochelle, New York. This despite the fact that it shared 
in an episode that was both stirring and dramatic and which 
just missed being tragic by the grace of God and several 
of His creatures—the resident horses that reared in de- 
fense and whinnied at the right time. 


Israel Seacord, a French Huguenot, built his house and 
the cider mill in 1732. The Seacord family came to New 
Rochelle with the Leisler contingent in 1688 and acquired 
an allotment of land along North Avenue and a lane that is 
now known as Quaker Ridge Road. 


When the British soldiers and their underlings made their 
forays during the American Revolution, Israel Seacord had 
an extensive orchard beyond his house, an array of farm 
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Katherine H. 
The historic oak 


outbuildings and, it was told around, a goodly amount of 
gold and silver coin, well hidden. This, as might be ex- 
pected, was an attractive lure to the marauding bands of 
soldiers and their hangers-on. 

The British chose the noon hour for their foray when the 
family, its men and their helpers were at dinner in the 
main house. 

That is, all but Israel, who was in the wagon-shed part of 
the cider mill caring for his horses. Sweeping in from the 
lane, they demanded his money, which he staunchly refused 
to surrender—or to reveal where it was hidden. In their 
angered frustration, they tied him to the oak and beat him 
into insensibility. They then attempted to lead away his 
horses, but the animals refused to trample on the prostrate 
body of their master and reared and whinnied in a frenzy 
of alarm and fright. This aroused the quiet neighborhood 
until the tumult was heard and seen from the main house 
200 feet away. 

The Seacord men and helpers came on the run with pitch- 
forks and other conclusive weapons and put the marauders 
to rout. 
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OLD CHESTNUT PLANTATION 


FIFTY years ago, an employee in the 
Government Printing Office in Wash- 
ington, D. C., the late J. C. Glenn, 
reached the point in life when he had 
to plan to provide subsistence for his 
old age. At that time the govern- 
ment had no retirement system. He 
conceived the idea of establishing a 
plantation of chestnuts as a_profit- 
able enterprise. There is no evidence 
that he consulted the Department of 
Agriculture concerning his new ven- 
ture. Entirely inexperienced in the 
growing of chestnuts, he made two 
serious errors at the very outset: For 
a nominal sum he purchased a 12- 
acre field of abandoned agricultural 
land, badly eroded and of low fer- 
tility; and for planting stock he used 
ungrafted Japanese chestnut seed- 
lings, which produced low-quality 
nuts. 

The history and information rela- 
tive to the establishment and 
early care of the plantation 
were secured from 81-year-old 
Michael Carroll, a resident of 
the community, who has always 
lived within a quarter mile of 
the plantation, and was hired 
in 1897 to prepare the ground 
and do the planting. 

Had Mr. Glenn planted Eu- 
ropean chestnut, as he believed 
they were at the time, the trees 
would have been destroved by 
the blight which swept this re- . 
gion about 1925. But since the 
Japanese chestnut, as well as 
other Asiatic chestnut species, 
possesses a natural resistance 
to this disease, some of the 
trees are still there, although 
after 50 years, the plantation 
is in poor shape. Mike did a 
good job planting the trees; 
but the soil was poor, and some — 
of it was underlain with hard- 
pan. 

During the winters of 1943- 
44 and 1944-45, the Division 
of Forest Pathology of the U. 
S. Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils, and Agricultural Engi- 
neering made a study of Mr. 
Glenn’s chestnut planting near 
Fairfax, Virginia, to determine 
the more general causes of fail- 
ure within the plantation and 
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By JESSE D. DILLER 


The story of a plantation of 
Japanese chestnut — just out- 
side the Nation’s Capital—that 
failed. A lesson to other plant- 
ers on what and what not to do. 


the survival and size of the trees; to 
determine the ability of Japanese 
chestnut to establish itself by natural 
regeneration as well as by coppice 
growth; and to discover some of the 
properties of Japanese chestnut wood. 

This plantation afforded an oppor- 
tunity for scientific study in soil re- 
lations and in the development of 
the Japanese chestnut as a possible 
substitute for the American chestnut. 

When the trees were planted, the 
field was weedy, as several years had 
elapsed since it had been a cultivated 











Wood of Japanese chestnut (left) is 
similar to American chestnut (right) 


cornfield. Holes two by two by two 
feet, fifteen feet apart on the square, 
were dug several weeks before plant- 
ing. (Mr. Carroll points out that in 
several places about the field water 
stood in the holes, following rains, 
for weeks at a time, and that general. 
ly in these areas the trees died.) 
The seedlings averaged but one foot 
in height, but they had large root 
systems. The planting was performed 
during a two-week period, immedi- 
ately following Thanksgiving, in 
1897. 

For the first two or three years the 
trees were cultivated. Some bore an 
occasional bur in the third year, and 
in the fifth year Mr. Glenn harvested 
two bags of nuts, which he attempted 
unsuccessfully to market. Although 
attractive in size, color and general 
appearance, the nuts lacked the su- 
perb sweetne:s of the American; they 
were not even equal to the Eu- 
ropean in this respect. Being 
seedlings they varied greatly 
in size, ranging from very 
small (three-fourths of an inch 
across, 50 nuts to a quart) to 
extraordinarily large (one and 
three-fourths inches across, 21 
nuts to a quart). The nuts 
from some of the trees were 
definitely objectionable, being 
woody and having tightly ad- 
hering, bitter pellicles, which 
were impregnated with tannin. 
The texture was coarse. 

In 1904 the 12-acre tract was 
sold to members of the Collier 
family, also residents of the 
community and, in September, 
1943, it was resold to Charles 
D. Hamel by whom it is still 
owned. 

At various times the planta- 
tion was used for pasturing 
livestock, and hogs were turned 
in to forage on the weeviled 
nut crop. In 1925, half the 
trees were removed by cutting 
out alternate rows in an at- 
tempt at rejuvenating the trees 
! and improving grazing condi- 
. tions. Sporadically, the planta- 
tion was cleared in spots of vol- 
unteer forest growth, but this 
was never systematic, and most 
of the grass was crowded out. 
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Occasionally fires swept through the 
planting, but, since 1943, there have 
been no fires and the tract has not 
been grazed. 

Geographically the plantation is in 
the Piedmont Plateau Physiographic 
Province. The land is gently rolling 
and slopes to the north. The highest 
elevation is approximately 440 feet 
above sea level, the lowest about 400 
feet. Four soil series, Manor, Elioak, 
Glenelg and Aldino, were identified 
by the Division of Soil Survey of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and 
Agricultural Engineering, when a soil 
map was made of the tract in 1943. 
All four are developed from mica 
schist. They differ chiefly in thick- 
ness of surface soil, degree of ero- 
sion, and the presence of underlying 
hardpan. 

Of the original trees planted only 
one-fourth were alive in 1945, and 
of these 133 had full crowns and still 
made a measurable annual diameter 
growth. The best trees are principal- 
ly in the Glenelg and Elioak soils, 
where there is no hardpan. The trees 
averaged slightly more than 13 
inches in diameter at four and a half 
feet from the ground, and approxi- 
mately 30 feet in height and in crown 
spread. The largest tree stood on one 
edge of the planting, next to an open 
field. It had a diameter of 24 inches, 
and was 34 feet tall. Its crown was 
44 feet across. 

A hardpan horizon occurs at a 
depth of 20 inches below the surface 
in the Aldino soils. The Manor soils 
are also relatively shallow. Very few 
trees have survived in soils of either 
type. Some are “stagheaded” and 
only 15 feet tall and have stems so 
twisted and crooked that they could 
be used only for fuel or possibly as a 
source of tannin. On much of the 
areas of Aldino and Manor soils, and 
where the trees have largely failed, 
the ground cover consists mainly of 
dwarf sumac, huckleberry, occasional 
clumps of chinkapin, and 20-foot 
Virginia pine. 

So far as is known, no fertilizers 
were ever applied to the soil prior 
to 1944. At that time an experiment 
was undertaken to determine whether 
these old trees could be restored to 
vigor by application of major plant 
nutrients. A study of this phase of 
the problem was undertaken in co- 
operation with the Division of Soils, 
Fertilizers. and Irrigation of the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry, Soils, and 
Agricultural Engineering. Shoot- 
growth readings of the fertilized trees 
were taken at the end of the 1944 
and 1945 seasons. The only treat- 
ments showing significant growth 
responses were the 300-pound appli- 
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Michael Carroll stands beneath the chestnut trees which he 
planted in 1897 on abandoned, badly eroded agricultural land 


cations of nitrogen an acre. These 
were significant only at the end of 
the first year. 

Half of the trees had been re- 
moved in 1925. The resulting stumps 
afforded an opportunity to study the 
ability of Japanese chestnut to send 
up coppice growth. An inventory 
taken in 1943-44 showed 91 sprouts; 
thee were found on the deeper soils, 
where the original trees also had 
made the best growth. The largest 
sprouts measured slightly more than 
four inches in diameter at breast 
height and 28 feet in height at 20 
years of age. On the shallower soils, 
such coppice growth as was made 
was weak, and much of it failed en- 
tirely. 

An intere-ting detail of the study 
was the finding of seedlings in a 
woodland adjoining the chestnut 
plantation. In an area of eight acres, 
150 trees ranging from one to 22 
feet were found distributed through 
the forest. Some of the young trees 
were as far as 700 feet from the 
nearest old chestnut tree. Presuma- 
bly the seeds had been planted by 
squirrels. Here also, as in the planta- 
tion, chestnut growth was best where 
the soils were best and not too dry 
or poorly drained. While these trees 
might have been able to compete suc- 
cessfully in the forest with other 
growth, due to miscellaneous cutting 


for fuelwood each year, the stand 
was thinned out, giving the chestnuts 
a better advantage. Present indica- 
tions are that the young seedlings 
will grow straight and make good 
forest trees. 

Tests of the comparative durability 
of fence posts taken from the old 
Japanese chestnut trees that were re- 
moved from the plantation and from 
nearby American chestnut trees have 
been underway, but it is too early to 
obtain any indications of what the 
final results will be. Tests of the 
tannin content were made by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural and Industrial 
Chemistry. On the average, the re- 
sults showed nearly 13 percent tan- 
nin in the wood of the Japanese 
chestnut and slightly more than 14 
percent in the bark. Some dead 
American chestnut just outside the 
plantation showed a tannin content 
in the wood of nearly 10 percent. 
Preliminary reports of green wood of 
trees of Japanese chestnut, tested by 
the Forest Products Laboratory, in- 
dicated that it was considerably high- 
er in specific gravity and in strength 
properties than American chestnut. 
The greatest advantage of the Japa- 
nese chestnut over the American, 
however. is that it is strongly resis- 
tant to blight. 

Several important points have been 

(Turn to page 92) 
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YOUR TREES 


ALTHOUGH the leaves of the oaks show considerable 
variation, each species has a characteristic leaf form by 
which it can usually be identified. The leaf of swamp 
chestnut oak resembles that of chestnut oak but it differs 
in outline and is toothed rather than scalloped on the 
margins. The leaves of both these species resemble 
those of the chestnut, but the latter has sharp, bristle- 
tipped teeth. The chestnut oaks, belonging to the white 
oak group, do not have bristle tips on their leaf lobes. 

Swamp chestnut oak and chestnut oak are not likely 
to be found in the same locality. The latter prefers upper 
slopes and ridges and is most abundant in the Appalach- 
ian Mountain region; swamp chestnut oak is usually found 
in bottomlands and along streams and the borders of 
swamps in the Atlantic Coastal Plain and part of the 
Piedmont region from New Jersey to northern Florida, 
west in the Gulf States to eastern Texas and north in the 
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One of the important timber trees of the South, Swamp 
Chestnut Oak grows to a usual height of 60 to 80 feet 


SWAMP CHESTNUT OAK 





Quercus prinus Linnaeus 


By WARREN D. BRUSH 


Mississippi Valley through central Arkansas and west 
central Tennessee to southern Indiana and southern Illi- 
nois. Swamp chestnut oak occurs largely on moist or 
wet loamy soils which are inundated for short periods 
in the fall or winter. It does not form pure stands, but 
is mixed with other hardwoods including water oak, 
laurel oak, water hickory, red maple, blackgum and 
water tupelo. 

One of the most important timber trees of the South, 
swamp chestnut oak grows to a usual height of 60 to 80 
feet and a trunk diameter of two to three feet but occa- 
sionally reaches a height of 120 feet and a diameter of 
seven feet. The straight, massive trunk is often clear of 
branches for 40 or 50 feet, and the large limbs rise at a 
narrow angle with the trunk to form a 
rather compact crown. 

The stout twigs are dark green at first 


round-topped, 


with pale, de- 
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G. J. Baetzhold 
Large limbs, rising at a narrow angle from the trunk, 
produce a typical round-topped, rather narrow crown 
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ciduous hairs. During their first winter they become ~eor 
bright red-brown or light orange-brown and later ashy } 
gray. The oval, pointed buds, about one-fourth of an 





inch long, have thin, closely and regularly overlapping KANS 
dark red scales, pale on the margins and covered with }-—__ 
fine hairs. 7 

The leaves, from five to eight inches long and three i Ona 
to five inches broad, have bluntly pointed tips and are | ~*~ 


generally wedge-shaped at the base. The margins have 
regular rounded teeth which decrease in size as they 
reach the tip. Dark green and shining above, pale and 
downy below, they turn a dark rich crimson in the fall. 
They are borne on short, slender stems one-half to one 
and a half inches long. 

Flowers of both sexes appear on the same tree in the = a 
spring when the leaves are only partly grédwn. The male Within its range, Swemp Chestnut Osk cocurs in mined 

. , ; : stands in bottomlands, along streams and swamp borders 
or pollen-bearing blossoms are in slender, hairy catkins, 
three to four inches long, and the female or acorn-pro- 
ducing ones are on few-flowered spikes with short, pale- 
reddish, densely haired stems. The bright brown, ovoid- 
oblong acorns, one to one and a half inches long and 
three-fourths to one and a fourth inches wide, are borne 
on short, stout, hairy stalks and are enclosed for about 
one third their length in a thick bowl-shaped cup which 
is covered on the outer surface by regular overlapping. 
somewhat wedge-shaped scales, the lower ones much 
thickened and the tips of the upper ones often forming 
a rigid, fringe-like border to the rim of the cup. The 
acorns are sweet and edible and are eaten by cattle. 
hence the name “cow oak” by which the tree is some- 
times called. Basket oak is another name applied to the 
tree because of its local use for baskets made of strips - 
split from the straight-grained wood. 

The ashy-gray bark is from one-half to one inch thick 
on mature trees and separates into thin, closely appressed 
scales. It is similar to that of white oak but is rougher 
and with a reddish brown cast, especially on freshly-cut 
surfaces. 

The wood is heavy, hard, stiff and strong and has high 
shock-resisting ability. A cubic foot of air-dried swamp 
chestnut oak weighs 47 pounds which is only one pound 
less than the average of white oak. The quality of the 
wood is considered second only to that of the best white 
oak and it is utilized for the same purposes. In the form 
of lumber it is highly valued for flooring, furniture, 
motor vehicle parts, car construction, house finish, boxes 
and crates, and building construction in general. In other 
forms much of it is used for railroad ties, barrels, mine @. J. Bectsheld 
timbers and fuel wood. Lumber cut figures do not give Pollen-bearing blossoms occur in long, slender, hairy 
the quantities of the different species produced but swamp catkins. Female flowers are on short reddish spikes 
chestnut oak undoubtedly makes up a considerable part 
of the 2,750,000,000 board feet of oak cut annually. The 
total stand of commercial oak sawtimber in the United 
States has been estimated to be 83,700,000,000 board feet 
of which the white oaks make up 38,000,000,000 board 
feet and swamp chestnut oak 2.700,000,000 or seven per- 
cent of the white oak stand. About one-half of the white 
oak timber is now in the deep South, especially in Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas, Mississippi, and Texas where swamp 
chestnut oak reaches its best development, and this spe- 
cies will continue to play an important part in furnish- 
ing high quality white oak timber. 

Swamp chestnut oak seems to be quite free from insect 
and fungus diseases. Its worst enemy is fire to which 
it is very sensitive while young. Its occurrence in moist 
locations, however, often serves as a protection. In 
growth it resembles white oak. It reaches maturity in 
from 100 to 180 years and some trees have been known 
to live to be 350 years old. 
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Maryland Department of Forestry 
The ashy-gray bark on mature trees is similar to that 
of the white oak, but it is rougher, with a reddish cast 








G. J. Baetzhold 
The broad leaves are from five to eight inches long. 
The acorns are enclosed in thick, bowl-shaped cups 
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As this Florida farmer discovered, it pays to 


find out what your woodlands are growing 


JUST a worthless 60 acres of woods! That was Farmer 
C. L. Robinson’s appraisal of his own woodland in Jackson 
County, Florida. True, it was a mixed stand of hardwoods 
and small scattered loblolly pine, but past cuttings had 
been excessively heavy. Since cattle brought a fairly good 
price, Robinson concluded that the whole area should be 
cleared of worthless trees and converted to pasture. The 
soil was in good shape, having been enriched by years of 
leaf litter accumulations. It would support good grass and 
other forage plants, which in turn should support good 
cattle. Robinson wet his pencil and started to compute the 
cost of clearing, the price of cattlke—and possible profits. 
The cost column grew as he jotted down item after item 
necessary to the new enterprise. What could he do to offset 
this? The trees—perhaps he could find a buyer for at least 
some of them. Since he was going to cut them anyway, there 
would be no harm and possibly some profit in trying for a 
sale. There was a young fellow at Marianna, a “farm for- 
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A page dedicated to the man- 
agement of woodlands, large 
and small — practical sugges- 
tions in procedure and tech- 
nique and in the solution of 
problems on*the ground. 

What is your problem? Amer- 
ican Forests will assist you in 
finding an answer. Address que- 
ries to The Woodlands Editor. 
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ester” the local folks called him, employed by the state in 
cooperation with the federal Forest Service to aid small 
forest owners in their timber management problems. He 
was supposed to know timber values and markets. 

So Robinson asked Farm Forester Ernest W. Kreher, Jr. 
to come out and give his place the “once over.” Kreher’s 
appraisal of the woodland as a timber stand checked rather 
closely with that of the owner, with one major exception. 
Among the spindly hardwoods and infrequent loblollys, 
Kreher saw dogwood trees, ranging in size from the smallest 
seedlings to mature trees. 

Easy to overlook as a timber tree, the dogwood rarely 
attains a height of more than 40 feet or a diameter greater 
than 8 to 10 inches. But dogwood, he explained, is a special. 
ty wood. Manufacturers of shuttle blocks for the textile 
industry needed dogwood. No other wood was quite so 
suitable for this purpose. It wou!d take the constant pcund- 
ing of travel across the loom, trip after trip, hour after 
hour, for days, weeks and months without splintering. The 
finest threads would slip over the smooth surface of the 
finished dogwood shuttle without catching on minute slivers. 

The forester estimated that merchantable dogwood in 
Robinson’s 60-acre tract would produce an average of one- 
half cord an acre. 

When the president of a shuttle block manufacturing com- 
pany drove all the way from North Carolina to look at the 
stand, Robinson was convinced that he had something to 
sell. And when an offer of $40 a cord was made for dog- 
wood delivered at a railroad siding 10 miles away, cattle 
walked out of Robinson’s dreams. 

What really clinched his decision to forget about cattle 
and manage his stand for continued production of trees, 
especially dogwood, was a study he and the farm forester 
made of the growth rate of this species on his area. They 
discovered that the dogwood reached a diameter of five 
inches at breast height in only 11 vears, an exceptionally 
good growth for this species. In addition to the trees which 
could be marketed at once, there were as many or more 
just under merchantable size—trees that could be harvested 
in a few years. Further, the ground was well spotted with 
tiny dogwood seedlings. What would they be like in eight 
to ten vears? 

Robinson and the farm forester worked out a management 
plan for the 60 acres of “worthless woods.” The sound 
merchantable dogwoods would be the first cut, to be har- 
vested now when they were prime. Smaller dogwoods would 


(Turn to page 91) 


Farm forester, owner and buyer determine how 
to get the best bolts from this dogwood tree 


Photo by M. M. Bryan 
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provides tremendous earth-moving ability under all 
ground conditions. The entire weight of the machine is 
on driving wheels. 


No Motor Grader without All-Wheel Drive and 

All-Wheel Steer can hope to equal the all-around 

operating efficiency of an Austin-Western “99” 

Power Grader. This was true of the “99” and 

“99-M.” It is even more true of the “99-H” with 

its exclusive All-Wheel Drive and All-Wheel 

Steer, PLUS High-Lift Blade, Extreme Blade Reach 

and Completely Reversible Blade. 

Your nearby Austin-Western distributor will a 

be glad to tell you the whole story of “The Power , i os be SSC 
Grader That Has Everything.” speeds up and simplifies every job; makes it easy for 
AUSTIN-WESTERN COMPANY, AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


the ‘'99-H” to do things that are impossible for ordi- 
mary motor graders. 


All-Wheel Drive and All-Wheel Steer make it possible 
for the ‘’99-H” to do a superlative job of sloping banks, 
from the flattest to the steepest. 


All-Wheel Steer greatly simplifies Rear Steer makes 
grading in reverse, by providing beyond the rear tire—a figure not even approached by 
perfect steering control of both ends any other grader. 
of the machine, 














CONSERVATION 


THE President has presented Con- 
gress with a balanced budget. How- 
ever, the tenor of the 80th Congress 
indicates that even a balanced budget 
may encounter rough going before 
the appropriation committees. In 
preparing the budget, the President 
called upon the executive departments 
to include proposed expenditures only 
for those items believed to be abso- 
lutely essential and to work well with- 
in “target figures” based upon antici- 
pated federal revenues, Consequently 
the budgeted items in the accompany- 
ing table are indicative of what the 
agencies believe they absolutely must 
have to operate effectively in the 
1947-48 fiscal year. 

The overall figure shown for the 
Forest Service, $2,550,043 less than 
in the previous year, includes funds 
made available to that agency by 
transfers from other agencies—funds 
that ultimately become Forest Service 
responsibility. Proposed reductions 
affect land acquisition, roads and 
trails, and white pine blister rust 
control. These do not mean that the 
Forest Service objectives in these 
fields are unchanged. For example, 
the $3,000,000 available for acquisi- 
tion in the current fiscal year will be 
obligated by June 30 with much of 
the continuing objective of the Serv- 
ice left untouched. The reduction in 
the roads and trails function is great- 
er than that indicated by the budget 
figures; in the current fiscal year the 
Forest Service had in addition to that 
shown in the appropriation, about 
$11,800,000 for access roads, ad- 
vanced by the National Housing Ad- 
ministration. It is unlikely that a 
similar transfer will be made for 
1948. The blister rust cuts in the 
Forest Service budget are part of a 
$2,000,000 reduction in this activity, 
spread throughout the Forest Serv- 
ice, Department of the Interior and 
the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine. Heaviest cuts are pro- 
posed in the control activities on state 
and private forest lands, under the 
latter agency. 

A substantial increase in the bud- 
get for the National Arboretum is to 
permit developmental activities, post- 
poned during the war. 

Under Reorganization Plan No. 3, 
the Bureau of Land Management was 
created in the Department of the In- 
terior. This bureau combines the 
functions of the General Land Office 
and the Grazing Service. The accom- 
panying table shows the budget items 
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CONSERVATION IN THE 1946-47 BUDGET 





Appropriation and Project 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 





By A. G. Hall 





1948 Budget 1947 
Estimate Appropriation 





OE TNS CII ocsicicccccncccnecceccccccosotceenscncse $68,920,150 





$71,470,193 
EE RIIIONNOND voccscnssnscasssescocesncenscsesesce 682,000 610,000 
National Forests: (Total).................cccccccsssceess 25,310,000 24,086,000 
General Management ..............cccccessesccessesces 7,082,169 6,934,869 
Maintenance of Structures...............ccccsseeeeees 2,675,276 2,654,276 
EASE RS Sea eee Ee eee 7,154,877 6,783,877 
SE IN IN ons connicecansnccbiasinidscceouinnes 100,716 100,716 
IID cbccinncuiemnsncasandeuarnukancdeeecieaieucmecin 3,915,166 3,271,616 
Grazing Administration  .............ccccccccsseeseees 794,428 791,228 
PI MII ci canicdnadvsscenscactedasossentainexse 162,813 160,783 
DIN. ishdsndvendatsnhatsbdtupeintsenpekinussautsphayeanadecion 541,640 535,780 
Land-Use Management .........ccccccccscsscscscsssees 782,296 771,556 
Water-Use Management .............cccccsscescesseees 44,711 44,061 
Improvement Construction ..............ccescseeeees 89.617 88,767 
Planting and Plantation Care...................... 1.969.291 1.978.471 
NIE IIE, IR Svc ccounsnceesacdsvresvenavacssiatnsves 100,000 *100,000 
EE MEIN i ainiisncacsseutesnnedaddcepaesionceniiiearens 1,142,000 3,14z,uu0 
Cooperative Work (Totall)...................cccccccceee 9,809,500 9,071,500 
SN IIE arikesscstviarcesecioanonsesarsncneemessens 9,000,000 8,300,000 
Forestry COOperation ......ccscccccccscoscessesconesees 809,500 771,500 
I IID whesssiecssscsssiccasscsunecensManceesiecene 5,302,000 4,817,000 
IS ons. ccncacendpuaiabunbkiinseaeennpins 2,675,000 2,380,000 
EG ESSERE cee ene eey En ean eer 1,555,000 1,395,000 
Forest Resources Investigations..... .. 1,072,000 1,072,000 
EES SIRE ere Cee Sere ner 23,800,000 26,214,222 
Naval Stores Conservation Program (AAA)...... 800,000 800,000 
White Pine Blister Rust Control...................... 1,974,650 2,599,471 
Forestry in Other Agricultural Bureaus 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 
Gypsy and Brown-tail Moth Control............ 445,900 440,600 
Dutch Elm Disease Control.....................00008 321,700 316,900 
ES NL LL AA OTTER 480.800 444,200 
White Pine Blister Rust Control................ 1,443,350 2,754,131 
Soil Conservation Service (Total).................... 44,860,000 44,723,000 
Extension Service 
Private Forestry Cooperation..................0000+ 106,343 106,343 
Bureau of Plant Industry 
Forest Diseases Investigations....................0+ 440,000 371,500 
SE III. «ss snnanenetsinsaonssnnsnedanens 761,000 76,000 
Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chem- 
istry 
Naval Stores Investigation........ SRT ae 152,550 140,000 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Bureau of Land Management 
General Administration of range manage- 
ment in timber resources...............0.c0ses000 65,068 41,525 
Administration of Grazing Lands.................. 980,419 318,846 
Timber TEAMABOMIOME ...000cccccccssccssesccessccscccosees 88,272 85,000 
Fire Protection and Presuppression............ 508,838 464,578 
Squaw Butte Range Experiment Station...... 3 
I IID hecichctnacskarcisensenecscectimmicsrnnsoesnsess 40,000 40,000 
Range Improvements on Public Lands........ 253,000 257,000 
O and C Lands—Administration and Pro- 
AMIEL ccnacacshiabbinndinishenndasetuivabeehideakmernnseens 469,300 392,800 
Leasing of Grazing Lands..................:.ceeeeee 7,500 3900 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Management of Forest and Range................ 1,145,000 704,728 
Forest Fire Suppression..............cccccceesseeeeeees 37,000 37,000 
Soil and Moisture Conservation Activities........ 3,000,000 1,509,830 
White Pine Blister Rust Control...................... 582,000 646,418 
National Park Service..............cccccscsessessssssesesoess 14,555,500 26,017,955 
Fish and Wildlife Service.................ccccccccccseees 12,338,300 11,605,227 
TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY (Resource 
Development) _ .................sssccssssrescsesssssssesesseecees 7,476,000 6,024,000 


*Supplemented by a deficiency appropriation estimate of approximately $4,000,000. 





for forestry and related functions in 





the new bureau. The 79th Congress 
made drastic reductions in the funds 


for activities formerly carried on by 
the Grazing Service. The present 
budget recommends increases suffi- 
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While costs of operating any mixing equipment vary according 
to the character of mixed materials, local labor rates and sev- 
eral other factors,—nevertheless, under reasonable conditions, 
careful cost analyses have repeatedly shown that the motorized 
SEAMAN MIXER—Model MHD-72, produces a thorough, uni- 
form and intimate mix for as low a cost as one cent per square 
yard. Even under adverse conditions costs generally do not 
exceed Scents. . And with the SEAMAN MIXER, low-operating 
, cost is coupled with high daily output. One Model MHD-72, 
operating in conjunction with a motor patrol, will mix 100 tons 
an hour,—or operating with a 100 ton conventional travel plant, 
facts, —the ever-popular “Soil Stabilization of 

ithetc amy Gat ented te * will double that capacity. Calculated on the basis of square 
cram, Conn on-ectgen. yards,—the SEAMAN MIXER can be counted on for 500) 
th tie Ceili init square yards in an eight hour day, in fact, under good operat- 
ing conditions, Model MHD-72's have repeatedly turned out 
over 9000 square yards in 8 hours . .. What's more,—-SEAMAN 
MIXERS represent a surprisingly small investment. Prices start 

low as $869.00 F.O.B. Milwaukee. 


SEAMAN MOTORS, Ix. 


3 05 oem 232 ’ ¥:e ¢: 4.2 


Pocket size but packed with useful, practical 
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cient to carry on the grazing ad- 
ministration at about the 1946 level. 

The National Park Service total 
budget item is $11,462,000 less than 
its 1947 appropriation. However, the 
major cut comes in funds for the con- 
struction and maintenance of roads, 
trails, parkways and physical im- 
provements, which were reduced 
$13,330,000. This is offset some- 
what by increases to permit minimum 
service to visitors, winter sports, 
planning for future developments, the 
acqui ition of land and water rights, 
cooperative studies in river basins, 
and the administration of recreational 
areas surrounding reservoirs formed 
by dams constructed by federal agen- 
cies. In addition unobligated balances 
estimated at $9,788,494 continue 
available. 

An increase of $733,073 is bud- 
geted for the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, making a total of $12,338,300, 
the largest amount ever budgeted for 
this service. The increase is spread 
generally throughout the activities of 
the service. 

In the TVA, appropriated funds 
for resource development show a sub- 
stantial decrease, $219,000 of which 
occurs in the budget items for forest 
resource development and _utiliza- 
tion ($700,000 for 1948, a decrease 
cf $95,000), recreational resource 
development ($254,000, a decrease of 
$120,000), and fish and game inve‘ti- 
gations ($90,000, a decrease of 
$4,000). 

Aside from the reductions men- 
tioned above, conservation activities 


New Officers 
MEMBERS of The American Forest- 


ry Association, by referendum vote, 
re-elected for one year William 
Starke Rosecrans of Los Angeles, 
California, for a seventh term as 
President, and I. J. Roberts of Wash- 
ington, D. C., for a fourth term as 
Treasurer. 


Karl T. Frederick, chairman of 
the Board, New York State Conser- 
vation Council, was re-elected as Di- 
rector for a term of three years. 
Three new Directors were elected: 
Don P. Johnston, vice-president, the 
North Carolina Forestry Association, 
for three years; Lloyd E. Partain of 
Pennsvlvania, manager of the Com- 
mercial Research Division, the Cur- 
tis’ Publishing Company, for two 
years. and Warren T. White, Virgin- 
ia, director of Public Relations, Sea- 
board Air Line Railroad Company, 
for a one-year term. 


The 21 honorary Vice-Presidents 


apparently will continue at the same 
or increased levels in the coming 
fiscal year, if the budget proposals are 
accepted by the Congress. There is 
more than an even chance, however, 
that many of the present proposals 
will suffer reductions before an econ- 
omy-minded group of legislators. 

A number of important bills made 
their appearance in the first two 
weeks of the Congress. Chief among 
them are: 

S. 34—McCarran—to amend 
the Taylor Grazing Act of 1934 to 
permit dissolution of grazing districts 
or portions thereof upon petition by 
60 percent of the users. Similar to 
S. 1402 by Senator McCarran in the 
last Congress, it was referred, Jan- 
uary 6,to Committee on Public Lands. 

S. 33—McCarran—to permit 
holders of 10-year grazing permits 
on national forests to continue in 
possession of such permits without 
reduction of privileges and authoriz- 
ing the transfer of grazing rights 
with the sale of base properties of 
the permittees. Similar to S. 33 
which passed the Senate in the 79th 
Congress, but which died in the 
House Committee on Agriculture, it 
was referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands, January 6. 

S. 31—McCarran—to amend 
the Taylor Grazing Act to provide 
greater participation by district ad- 
visory boards in the administration 
of the act; referred to the Committee 
on Public Lands, January 6. S. 31 
of 79th Congress was a similar bill. 

S. 35—McCarran—to establish 


a national re-ources policy; to create 


elected to serve during 1947 are: Dr. 
Isaiah Bowman, Maryland, president, 
Johns Hopkins University; C. Arthur 
Bruce, Tennessee, president, National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association; 
Thomas P. Cooper, Kentucky, presi- 
dent, Association of Land-Grant Col- 
leges; Chester C. Davis, Missouri, 
president, Friends of the Land; Dr. 
Ira N. Gabrielson, District of Co- 
lumbia, president, Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute; P. H. Glatfelter, 
Pennsylvania, chairman, Forest In- 
dustries Council; Amory Houghton, 
New York, president, National Coun- 
cil Boy Scouts of America; C. P. 
Kelly, Georgia, president, Forest 
Farmers Association Cooperative; 
Dr. E. J. Kraus, Ilinois, member, 
Advisory Council, National Arbore- 
tum; Aldo Leopold, Wisconsin, 
vice-president, Save - the - Redwoods 
League; George W. Merck, New Jer- 
sey, president, Merck Chemical Com- 
pany; Frank E. Mullen, New York, 


a 


a natural resources council; to pro- 
vide for a natural resources inven- 
tory; referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands, January 6. A similar 
bill (S. 1634) was introduced in the 
79th Congress. 

H. R. 502—Rankin—to pro- 
vide for the creation of conservation 
authorities over the river basins of 
the United States; referred to the 
Committee on Public Works, Janu- 
ary 10. 

H. R. 9—Angell—to authorize 
the acquisition of forest lands adja- 
cent to and over which highways, 
roads, or trails are constructed whol- 
ly or partially with federal funds in 
order to preserve or restore natural 
beauty. A limitation of one-quarter 
mile from the boundary of the road 
right-of-way is placed on such acqui- 
sition. Referred to the Committee on 
Public Works, January 3. 

H. R. 581—Colmer—to au- 
thorize payments to the states, for 
the benefit of local political subdivi- 
sions, based upon the fair value of 
the national forest lands situated 
therein. Referred to the Committee 
on Public Lands, January 7. 

S. 2—McCarran—to provide 
for the use of 10 percent of the re- 
ceipts from national forests for the 
making of range improvements with- 
in the fore-ts. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
January 6. 

S. 151—Pepper—to give fed- 
eral aid to the states in the acquisi- 
tion and development of systems of 
state parks. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands, January 10. 


Elected by The American Forestry Association 


vice-president and general manager, 
National Broadcasting Company, 
Inc.; John W. Nelson, Jr., Maryland, 
chairman, Maryland Commission of 
State Forests and Parks; Harold C. 
Ostertag, New York, chairman, New 
York Joint Legislative Committee on 
Interstate Co-operation; Mrs. Marvin 
Pierce, New York, chairman, Con- 
servation Committee, the Garden 
Club of America; Dr. Paul B. Sears, 
Ohio, president, Ohio Forestry As- 
sociation; Judge Clifford H. Stone, 
Colorado, director, Colorado Water 
Conservation Board; Mrs. Bertram 
P. Thomas, Washington, chairman, 
Conservation of Natural Resources 
Committee, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs; Corydon Wagner, 
Washington, president, American 
Forest Products Industries, Inc.; 
Tom Wallace, Kentucky, editor, The 
Louisville Times, president, Izaak 
Walton League of America. 
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Wren you get in to kill a fire, it helps to 
know that you have enough water to do 
a complete job . . . knock it down and 
keep it down. 

That’s what DRENCH will help you do. 
Just a 1% proportion by volume added to 
your water supply will triple its fire fight- 
ing effectiveness. DRENCH extends your 
water coverage . .. fights fire faster and is 
also effective on oils with flash points of 
100°F, or higher. Its deep penetration pre- 
vents recurring blazes, reduces the need for 
re-wetting and conserves your water supply. 


Pats. Pending 


FIRE 





Wardens, Rangers, Volunteer Com. 
panies and other fire-fighting groups who 
are constantly confronted with limited 
water supply should have this new, amaz- 
ing extinguishing agent on hand at all 
times. DRENCH is easy to use. There’s no 
complex procedures to obtain correct pro- 
portions and it can be used in all common 
types of equipment. 


Send for complete information and see 
how DRENCH will triple the water supply 
in your fire fighting equipment. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC. 


SPECIALTIES 


DIVISION 


55 Canal Street, Providence, R. I. 
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from destruction. From the top of 
the hill where Pat lies buried beneath 
a crude monument of native stone, 
the boys are led to marvel at the ex- 
panse of forested country stretched 
out on all sides, and to express 
amazement at not being able to no- 
tice the logging operation, so well 
selected is the harvest. 

The 15-minute shows, while com- 
plete in themselves, have a continuity 
of personnel and scene which holds 
the listener’s interest until the next 
episode. These are applicable to use 
by any radio station and any school 
system in the country. Station WNYE 
followed each broadcast with a short 
interview with a state or city official. 
Conducted by Frank A. Connolly of 
the eastern region of the Forest Serv- 
ice, these helped localize forestry 
problems and solutions. 

Following the first episode, Con- 
nolly interviewed A. S. Hopkins, as- 
sistant director of the New York 
State Division of Lands and Forests, 
who talked about his state’s forests 
and forestry program. The second 
episode, on the logging operation, 
was climaxed by an interview with 
Floyd Carlson of the extension de- 
partment, New York State College of 
Forestry. Carlson carried his listen- 
ers on a “magic carpet of wood” in- 
to the many places where wood is a 
highly important commodity of com- 
merce, science and of good living. 

Following the third episode in 
which it is necessary for Bill Scott 
and the boys to seek shelter in a cave 
from a flash storm, City Water Com- 
missioner John M. Canella told of the 
value of forests to the city’s water 
supply. Bill Scott had already ex- 
plained to the boys how the forests 
help retard storm flow, serve as res- 
ervoirs to feed water slowly into 
streams and protect soil from erosion. 

While in the cave, June, who tags 
along on almost every exploit to 
please the distaff side, discovers a 
lame bear cub and—yes, you've 
guessed it—this leads later to Bill’s 
development of the wildlife values of 
the forest. But with the rain pelting 
like machine gun fire into the mouth 
of the cave, Bill’s first concern is 
over the town of Rockville. The wa- 
tershed of this small community near 
the forest had been denuded by un- 
wise cutting and fires and, because of 
this, the ranger feared the worst—a 
flood. Sure enough, they learn by ra- 
dio that Rockville is under water. 

The flash flood brings Bill and the 


boys to the emergency job of sand- 


Ranger Bill in New York 


(From page 65) 


bagging the local sawmill against the 
rising water—to keep it producing 
lumber for the housing program. 
This gives Bill a chance to explain 
mill operations, for the boys to be 
heroes again by discovering a frayed 
belt. Bill doesn’t overlook the oppor- 
tunity to point out that many logs 
come from well managed farm wood- 
lands, nor does he neglect to say that 
not all woodlands are well managed. 

Game management is reached in 
the fourth episode when Joe and Sam 
help hunt for the lame bear cub 
which has broken from the confine- 
ment pen, but is still too weak to “go 
it alone.” While tracking the bear, 
Joe, Sam and June learn a lot of 
woods lore, and so do the thousands 
of other Joes, Sams and Junes in the 
schools tuned to the program. They 
come upon a pasture in which Daisy, 
Ranger Bill’s old horse, is pensioned. 
Yes, Bill gives them a session on the 
importance of forests for cattle and 
other stock range, on the need for 
fencing, movement of herds and other 
management activities. The bear is 
shot at, but not shot, by a farmer— 
a fine cooperator, Bill calls him— 
whose beehive it had raided. 

This episode was followed by 
Frank Connolly’s interviewing Al 
Bromley of the New York State Con- 
servation Commission, who explained 
game management activities. 

The sixth and final episode brings 
in the inevitable forest fire with ex- 
planations of fire weather, causes, 
prevention activities, and actual fire 
fighting. Of course, Ranger Bill calls 
out the road crew to aid in the fight, 
and enlists the aid of the local volun- 
teer forest fire fighters organization. 
The children back in the classroom 
learn how the fire is located as Joe 
and Sam explain to each other what 
the fire dispatcher is doing when he 
draws lines from the lookout tower 
sites on the map in response to ra- 
dioed directions from the lookouts. 
And they learn about how a fire line 
is dug from Bill’s instructions to the 
grunting, coughing boys who help 
him battle the smoke and flames. 
And, as you have already guessed, 
June tags along to “help.” Yes, it is 
she who gets cut off from Bill and the 
boys when the fire jumps the trail. 
And it is June who rides in when the 
drama has reached its height—rides 
in on Daisy whom she has saved 
from the fire. 

The final curtain was drawn on the 
broadcasts by an award—a framed 
photograph of Ranger Bill Scott on 


his horse—presented by James K. 
Vessey, assistant regional forester, to 
James Macandrew, coordinator of 
broadcasting for the New York City 
Board of Education, who accepted it 
on behalf of Superintendent of 
Schools John E. Wade. 

The Bill Scott program has proved 
to the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation the effectiveness of radio as 
a conservation education medium. 
Teachers and students are enthusias- 
tic about it. The Board of Education 
likewise hails it as a welcome addi- 
tion to the pedagogical field. In the 
words of Elias Lieberman, associate 
superintendent for the Division of 
Junior High Schools, “This kind of 
radio program may become national 
in scope and influence en its drawing 
power, educational value and general 
merit.” 

Under controlled conditions the ra- 
dio program can be directed to a giv- 
en age level or subject matter. Un- 
like the home radio reception, the 
dial is controlled by the educator. 
The children in school welcome the 
change from the more traditional 
types of education; the drama, ac- 
tion, change of voices and sound ef- 
fects break the monotony of straight 
lectures and add life to what might 
have been written in textbooks. The 
same effects can be attained by use 
of the recordings on a play-back ma- 
chine or public address system. 

In the New York experiment, the 
shows were broadcast over two sta- 
tions, WNYE, the Board of Educa- 
tion’s FM station, and over the mu- 
nicipal station, WNYC, on a conven- 
tional transmitter. Although it was 
essentially a school children’s pro- 
gram, the shows proved to have gen- 
eral listener appeal. When one of the 
WNYC broadcasts was set aside to 
make room for a special United Na- 
tions speaker, the station gave Ran- 
ger Bill radio time the next day. 

Ranger Bill Scott has talked his 
way into the hearts of New York 
school children and into the curric- 
ulum planning of the city’s school 
teachers. His message and the ad- 
ventures of Joe McGuire and Sam 
Freeman are recorded for the use 
of educators elsewhere. The scripts 
likewise are available for organiza- 
tions who wish to produce their own 
shows. Now that the initial work 
has been done, it should be a rela- 
tively easy matter for school boards 
and conservation departments every- 
where to add Bill Scott’s name to 
their list of instructors. 
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New U. S. Fire Chief 


DAVID P. Godwin, mechanization 
expert who developed the technique 
of parachuting men to forest fires, 
and who during the war was Forest 
Service representative in the joint 
Army-Forest Service fire control pro- 
gram, in the aircraft warning service, 
and in plans for meeting the Japanese 
incendiary balloon hazard, has been 
named head of the Forest Service 
Division of Fire Control. He suc- 
ceeds Perry A. Thompson, recently 
appointed regional forester at San 
Francisco. 





David P. Godwin 


Assistant chief of the division since 
1935, Mr. Godwin has concentrated 
his efforts during the past several 
years on the development of new fire 
fighting equipment, now tending 
strongly toward mechanization. He 
has been particularly active in devel- 
oping peacetime cooperation with 
military forces in testing helicopters 
for fire fighting, heavy bombers and 
personnel for dropping water or 
chemical bombs on forest fires, and 
military aircraft and crews in fire 
suppression. 

Mr. Godwin began his Forest Serv- 
ice career in California, serving as 
forest guard, ranger and supervisor 
of the Mendicino National Forest be- 
fore assuming charge, in 1915, of fire 
control planning for all California 
national forests. He left this assign- 
ment to serve in the first World War. 

He is chairman of the forest com- 
mittee of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, and also of a joint 
committee now being formed between 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers and the Society of Ameri- 
can Foresters. 
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Get longer logs and shorter stumps by felling trees 

with a Mall Gasoline Engine Chain Saw. Undercuts 

and backcuts made within inches of the ground 
add length to each tree . . . reduce fire hazards . . . minimize stumpage waste 
and nuisance . . . and thereby help to satisfy the present increased demand 
for lumber without depleting timber reserves. 


The Mall Chain Saw makes horizontal, vertical or any angle cuts. Its handle 
throttle facilitates control; its automatic clutch prevents stalling; its 2-cycle 
gasoline engine runs on very little fuel. Electric and Pneumatic models are 
also available. 


Write for name of distributor nearest you . .. . demonstrations can be arranged. 


CHAIN SAW DIVISION 


MALL TOOL COMPANY 
7777 South Chicago Ave., Chicago 19, Il im Mal /Z 


PORTABLE 
POWER 
TOOLS 







Mall Gasoline Engine Chain Saw. 


Available in manv cutting capacities. 











SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


AMERICAN FORESTS MAGAZINE 
919 17TH STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Enclosed find $4.00 for one year’s subscription to AMERICAN 
FORESTS (Including Membership in The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation). Please send it to: 


Name... 
Street 


City and State 
‘ 2-47 
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FOREST RESOURCES 


of the 


DOUGLAS FIR REGION 


By BURT P. KIRKLAND 
Price $1.00 


Must reading for everyone in- 

terested in timber supply and 

use of forest land in the Pacific 
Northwest. 


Order from 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 
919 - 17th St.. N. W. Wash. 6, D. C. 








and any of its roads which give ac- 
cess to the national forest may be 
opened by the government to public 
use. 

Simpson is committed to maintain 
within the cooperating area manu- 
facturing plants—sufficient to proc- 
ess at least 80 percent of all forest 
products removed from the govern- 
ment and company lands. 

Simpson must also utilize all the 
timber cut to the degree uf “econom- 
ic feasibility” determined, in the last 
analysis, by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. As a matter of fact, the com- 
pany’s program of integrated manu- 
facture and by-products will recover 
20 or 25 percent more raw material 











LIFTS WATER 100 FEET 











W. S. DARLEY & CO., CHICAGO 12 





The new Champion Hi-Lift Suction Booster 
in action! The pumper, because of rough, 
impassable terrain can’t approach closer 
than 165 feet to the river bank. The water 
level in the river is 73 feet below the pump. 
Without the Hi-Lift Suction Booster this 
pumper could not get a drop of water from 
the river. 

But — using the Hi-Lift Booster this pump 
can deliver 208 gallons of water per minute 
in a powerful, high pressure fire fighting 
stream. 

Will lift water at suction vertically in excess 
of 100 feet and horizontally from a distance 
of hundreds of feet. 

















The 


REFORESTATOR 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE REFORESTATOR 


Used successfully by Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Michi- 
gan, last season, to plant 300 acres, 200 of which was cut 
over land, never before plowed. 


Saves labor, money and does a better job. 
Descriptive literature on request. 


Elsie Airport - - - 


Manufactured by 


Elsie, Michigan 








Trees and Jobs for 100 Years 
(From page 59) 


and employ 20 or 25 percent more 
man hours of labor on each tree than 
today’s average operation on Puget 
Sound. 

We will search far, and the world 
over, to find a more carefully drawn 
or comprehensive plan of forest con- 
servation; or one more specifically 
geared to the public welfare. To as- 
sure its good faith in forestry and 
community service, the company has 
surrendered control over its own 
property for 100 years. 

Now, the key question: Do public 
benefits justify the degree of monop- 
oly involved in the Shelton agree- 
ment? 

Uncle Sam owns 231 billion feet 
of timber in western Oregon and 
Washington. Less than two percent 
of this vast reserve has been com- 
mitted to the Shelton project. Only 
time and experience can determine 
how much of the federal stumpage 
should be withdrawn from a free 
competitive market and used in this 
fashion to establish centers of stable 
forest management. Certainly not all 
of it; probably not a major part of 
it. 

But will not the public good be 
better served if a reasonable part of 
the public forests is used, at strategic 
points, to set the pattern of sustained 
yield for private woodlands and con- 
version plants? 

These units of intensive manage- 
ment with government backing in 
timber and technical direction, should 
be well distributed among localities 
where forest industry and employ- 
ment are important. They will lead 
the way in timber growing and utili- 
zation practices. The steadv markets 
for wood they create will benefit 
every forest operator and woodlot 
owner within reach. Such centers of 
demonstration cannot fail to aid the 
progress of American forestry right 
down the line. 

By its own legislation, Congress 
clearly intended that some areas of 
federal timber be used in just this 
way, “to stabilize communities, forest 
industries, employment, and taxable 
forest wealth; to assure a continuous 
and ample supply of forest produ- 
ucts.” Congress itself has ruled that 
these public benefits warrant the de- 
gree of monopoly involved in local 
administration. We have here not a 
scheme for Mason County, Washing- 
ton; but a national policy. It is part 
of our overall program for the forest 
resource. 


We must take “sustained yield” 
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out of the textbooks and make it a 
going concern in American business 
There is no way that our government 
can do more to bring this about than 
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by taking a share with its own re- 
sources, in specific undertakings 
where private owners are ready to 
do their part. 


Jewel of the Cascades 
(From page 69) 


January of that year 179 inches of 
snow fell. The average snowfall for 
the five-year period 1931 to 1936, 
was 54 feet. In another storm, snow 
fell at the rate of 37 inches a day. 

Sometimes the 16-foot pole by 
which park rangers measure snowfall 
and snow depth is covered early and 
an extension is necessary. The 
weather station which ordinarily sits 
on the ground, is elevated on a plat- 
form 12 feet high. Some years the 
first snows occur in September. As 
the winter progresses, buildings and 
trees disappear here and there, not to 


days and holidays many people flock 
to the rim to ski and enjoy winter 
sports. But there is a steady flow of 
tourists from many parts of the coun- 
try who make the trip just to see the 
lake and enjoy its winter setting. 
Visitors from southern climates and 
other parts of the country where 
snow is a rare treat are the ones who 
get the greatest thrill from Crater 
Lake snows. They simply cannot be- 
lieve their own eyes. 

But it is on a bright moonlight 
night, or in the early morning hours 
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Lettering, symbols, potterns, protroctors printed on thin 
acetate with o pressure adhesive. Save 50% in time in 
preparing copy for maps, charts, displays. etc 
Write for free catalogue 


CHAS. G. STOTT & CO., INC. 
1310 New York Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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be seen again until June or July. when everything = 0 que and - 

tiles, cuaie hydrants, roads and peaceful that Crater Lake seems like UNIFORMS 
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that they can be located in the spring. take on shapes of ghosts, animals * 


Only the south and west entrances 
are kept open during the winter and 
all checking is done at Annie Spring, 
six miles south of the lake. On Sun- 
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and strange creatures, caused by the 
weight of the snow. 

Here, truly, is a “winter wonder- 
land.” 
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THE FrienpLy Evercreens, by L. L. 
Kumlien. Published by D. Hill 
Nursery Company, Dundee, IIli- 
nois. 237 pages, illus. Price $6.00. 


This new book replaces the author’s 
“Hili’s Book of Evergreens,” which 
was published in 1936 and is now out 
of print. It is a completely rewritten 
version and covers the subject of our 
conifers in a more comprehensive 
way. As was the first book, The 
Friendly Evergreens is popularly 
written, non-technical in character, 
and presents a wealth of information 
gathered from many sources. 

The volume is divided into four 
parts. Part I covers the genera of 
evergreens, their horticultural uses, 
individual characteristics; Part II 
gives pertinent information on seed 
collecting, propagation, culture, in- 
sects and disease—with chapters on 
transplanting, root pruning, packing, 
shipping, etc.; Part III considers the 
uses of evergreens in the landscape 
design, for windbreaks, and miscel- 
laneous decorative purposes, and Part 
IV describes in detail the important 
and lesser varieties of evergreens. 

Included also in the volume are a 
section listing the botanical names of 
evergreen species growing in conti- 
nental United States, a bibliography 
of the more important books on con- 
ifers, and a helpful index. 

The text is published on an ex- 
cellent grade of paper, attractively 
printed and beautifully illustrated 
with color plates, photographs and 
drawings. 


Tue Lost Americans, by Frank C. 
Hibben. Published by Thomas Y. 
Crowell, New York City. 196 
pages, illus. Price $2.50. 

Dr. Hibben, professor of anthro- 
pology at the University of New 
Mexico, has written the first complete 
and popular account of the existence 
of ancient man in America thousands 
of years before the advent of the 
modern Indian. His scientific dis- 
coveries are related in an entertaining 
and fascinating manner. 


RESEARCH AND REGIONAL WELFARE, 
edited by Robert E. Coker. Pub- 
lished by the University of North 
Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, North 

Carolina. 229 pages. Price $3.00. 


The papers reproduced in this vol- 
ume were presented in a series of 
meetings at Chapel Hill in May 1945. 
They cover a wide range—the human- 
ities and social sciences, nutrition and 
public health, industry, agriculture, 
and fisheries — and emphasize the 
need for research in all phases of 
southern life. 





THE 1945 AMERICAN PLANNING AND 
Civic ANNUAL, edited by Harlean 
James. Published by the American 
Planning and Civic Association, 


Washington, D. C. 226 pages. 
Price $3.00, or included with Plan- 
ning and Civic Comment, issued 
quarterly, in annual $5 member- 
ships of the Association or the Na- 
tional Conference on State Parks. 


Presented in a series of articles by 
nationally recognized planners and 
administrators of federal, _ state, 
municipal and private properties is 
the recent record of civic advance in 
the fields of planning, parks, houcing, 
neighborhood improvement and con- 
servation of national resources. 

Included also are the papers 
delivered at the Citizens Conference 
on Planning, held at Dallas, Texas, 
in April 1946. 


Mammats oF Nevapa, by E. Ray- 
mond Hall. Published by the Uni- 
versity of California Press, Berke- 
ley, California. 710 pages, illus. 
Price $7.50. 


A complete manual of Nevada 
mammals, it provides the student with 
check lists and keys as well as ac- 
counts of all species and subspecies 
of mammals known to occur in the 
state. A total of 485 figures and dis- 
tribution maps help make the book 
useful to the student as well as the 
scientist. 


CYCLOPEDIA OF BurLpiInc TERMS. 
Published by the American Lum- 
berman, Chicago 2, Illinois. 67 
pages, illus. Price 50 cents. 


This manual on the fundamentals 
of light construction and_ building 
materials has been prepared for the 
guidance of lumber dealers, but it 
is equally useful to the home owner 
and maintenance man. It includes 
identification and definition of struc- 
tural members of a house, building 
terms, charts and material quantity 
tables, check lists for building ma- 
terials, door, window and casement 
designs and specifications, blueprint 
symbols, and legal terms. 





The publications listed below must be 
ordered direct from the addresses as 
given and not through the Association. 











Alaska Fishery and Fur Seal Indus- 
tries: 1944, by Ward T. Bower. 
Statistical Digest No. 13, Fish and 
Wildlife Service, U.S.D.A. Supt. 
of Docs., U. S. Gov. Printing Office, 
Wash. 25, D. C. Price 20 cents. 


Our American Land—The Story of 
Its Abuse and Its Conservation, by 
Hugh H. Bennett, Chief, Soil Con- 
servation Service. Misc. Pub. No. 
596, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
Supt. of Docs., U. S. Gov. Printing 
Office, Price 10 cents. 

The Future of Aspen in the Lake 
States, by Zigmond A. Zasada and 
W. A. Kluender, Lake States Forest 
Experiment Sta., University Farm, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Soil Conservation During the War, 
By George W. Collier, Soil Cons. 
Serv., U. S. Dept. Agr., Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

Water and Our Forests, by Bernard 
Frank and Clifford A. Betts. Misc. 
Pub. 600, U. S. For. Serv., U. S. 
Dept. Agr., Washington 25, D. C. 


Maps. Price list 53, 37th edition. 
Sup. of Docs., U. S. Gov. Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 

A Program of Desirable Scientific 
Investigations in Arctic North 
America. Bull 1. The Arctic In- 
stitute of N. A., 805 Sherbrooke 
St. West, Montreal, Canada. 

Enjoying Nature, by the National 
Recreation Association, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Price 
65 cents. 

A History of Wisconsin Deer, by Er- 
nest Swift. Pub. 323, Wisc. Cons. 
Dept., Madison 2, Wisc. 


Forest Areas, Timber Volumes and 
Vegetation Types in California, by 
A. E. Wieslander and Herbert A. 
Jensen. For. Surv. Rel. No. 4. 
Calif. Forest and Range Exp. Sta., 
Berkeley, Calif. 

15 Million Acres of Timberland— 
Conservation Federation of Mis- 
souri, 648 East Big Bend Road, 
Webster Groves 19, Missouri. 


Northeastern Loggers’ Handbook, by 
Fred C. Simmons. Preliminary 
Review Edition. Northeastern For- 
est Exp. Sta., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Potomac River Basin Commission, 
lis Policy and Program; An Ap- 
praisal of Land and Water Re- 
sources in the Potomac River 
Basin, speech by L. Harold 
Sothoron. Potomac River Basin 
Commission, 520 Transportation 


Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Managing Your Woodlands 
(From page 80) 


be reserved for the future, many to 
be ready for another profitable har- 
vest in a few years. Robinson and a 
relative who lived on the farm would 
do the logging and hauling. In this 
way they could be assured that the 
remaining trees and the small seed- 
lings would be given the utmost pro- 
tection, as well as realizing the full 
value of the $40 a cord price offered 
by the shuttle block manufacturer. 
Then, too, by doing their own cut- 
ting they could produce almost twice 
as many shuttle block bolts by saw- 
ing out larger limbs and avoiding 
knots and crooks as might otherwise 
be obtained. The manufacturer and 
farm forester had showed how this 
could be done. 

The rest of the woodlands would 
provide fuelwood for the farm for a 
number of years by a systematic re- 
duction of the crooked and undesir- 
able trees, these to be harvested as 
time from other work on the farm 
permits. But the best of hardwoods 
and loblolly pine—the trees which 
will eventually make pulpwood or 
sawlogs—were reserved. 

After studying his 60 acres and 
considering the possibilities of its 
management for wood products ra- 
ther than clearing it at a cost of $20 
or more an acre, Robinson decided 
to become a forest farmer rather 
than a raiser of beef. With very lit- 
tle additional attention, the 60 acres 
could become an important part of 
his farm economy. 

The story is somewhat reminiscent 
of the famous lecture, “Acres of 
Diamonds,” by Russell H. Conwell, 
late president of Temple University. 
Conwell’s advice to fortune seekers 
was, in effect, to look in their own 
backyards. Not all woodland owners 
have their “diamonds” in the form 
of dogwood trees; some find them in 
pulpwood, furniture stock, sawlogs, 
veneer logs, poles, or fence posts. 
The problem is to recognize the value 
and to manage the land to make the 
most of it. 





Scientists have not been able to 
control the Asiatic chestnut blight, 
nor have they yet discovered an im- 
mune American chestnut tree. accord- 
ing to Dr. Rav R. Hirt. of the New 
York State College of Forestry. 

Chestnut trees continue to produce 
sprouts for many years after the main 
stem of a tree has been killed bv the 
disease. These sprouts may live long 
enough to bear nuts but eventually 
they succumb. 








GARDEN GUIDE 


Here is a list of some of the things to be found in the new 1947 
Short Guide of Kelsey Nursery Service. Copy free on request (ex- 
cept 25c west of lowa). Will be ready in late February—but write 


NOW! 


AZALEAS 


70 Choice Varieties—mostly in small in- 
expensive sizes. Both evergreen and de- 
ciduous. 


Gable’s Hybrid Azaleas—a new race of 
real hardy kinds. Sensational colors 
never before in really hardy plants. 5 
assorted 8 to 12 in. $8.50. 


BLUEBERRIES 


10 New Giant Blueberries—strong 4- 
year-olds (bearing age) now 1% feet 
high. assorted named varieties, our se- 
lection but all good, $22.50. 


EVERGREENS 


Kelsey Berrybush Yew—dark green ever- 
green rather dwarf, bushy. Covered with 
brilliant red berries in autumn. 15 inch 
Lb. & B. pliant tor $4.00. 


Japanese Yew—upright ‘“Capitata” form. 
By the hundred and by the thousand. 
Smallest size as low as 45c each in quan- 
tities. 


Dwarf Evergreens—niostly grafted, rare 
and interesting shapes. Will never grow 
out of place in foundation plantings. 


FLOWERING TREES 


Franklinia, the only tree that blooms in 
fall. Sizes from $2.00 and up. Also 
Japanese Flowering Cherries, Chinese 
Crabs, Magnolias, Tree Lilac, Tree 
Azalea, etc. 


Rare Dogwood Varieties—not just the 
white-flowering, but pink as well. Also 
Double-flowering (like white roses); also 
a form with yellow berries that the 
birds leave on a little longer than ordi- 
nary red berries. 


FLOWERING VINES 


A Wisteria that Really Blooms!—New 
Wisteria praecox blooms at half the age 
of other named sorts. Long blue clus- 
ters, vigorous grower. Also named Japa- 
nese forms. Chinese, etc. Better sorts 
of Clematis, Climbing Roses, Begonias, 
etc. 


FRUIT TREES 


Dwarf Fruits—<All varieties, from $2.60 
up. They can be pruned, sprayed or 
picked without ladders. Groups should 
be selected for proper pollenization, and 
we offer a suggested minimum selection 
of six: 2 Apples (Wealthy and MclIn- 
tosh), 2 Pears (Clapp Favorite and Bart- 
lett), 1 Plum (German prune), 1 Peach 
(Elberta). All 6 are 2-vear size, fruit 
possible next fall, for $23.00. 


GROUND COVERS 


Protect your banks from erosion with 
Vinca minor (heavy clumps $12.00 per 
100). Pachysandra under trees where 
grass will not crow—$9.00 per 100. Many 
others to choose from. 


HARDY PERENNIALS 


The best New kinds (as well as the old). 
Arranged so you can quickly select and 
know what you are doing. Priced lower 
than most for top-quality plants. Aster 
Frikarti, Verbascum Pink Domino, As- 
tilbe Fanal, Penstemon FireBird, Dian- 
thus Old Spice, Christmas Rose, etc. 


RHODODENDRONS 


Rhododendrons for 35 cents! — Native 
species in the smallest grade (12-156 
inches) that can be safely handled with 
the smallest earth-ball, from 35c to 75e 
each, depending on quantity ordered. 
Heavier grade. too: 5 assorted 18 to 24 
in, B. & B. $15.75. 


YOUNG TREES AND PLANTS 


More than 900 different evergreen and 
deciduous trees and shrubs, plants, etc., 
in small seedling and transplant sizes by 
the hundred and thousand. As few as 
ten of a kind can be bought in many 
kinds. In a few years they are worth 
many times the few cents they cost now. 
Why not start your own nursery for fu- 
ture plantings? 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Established in 1878 


50A CHURCH STREET 


NEW YORK (7), N. Y. 
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SANDVIK BOW SAWS 


MAKE HARD WORK EASY! 
SANDVIK BOW SAWS lead in 
quality and performance, are 
always dependable and mate- 
rially assist in reducing operat- 
ing costs. FRAMES of light- 
weight Steel Tubing, SAWS 
made from best procurable saw 
Steel, thin back, fast and easy 
cutting. 

Send for Descriptive Folder 


Sandvik Saw & Tool Corporation 


47 WARREN ST. NEW YORK (7) N. Y. 
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Order Now! 


American Forest 
Congress Proceedings 













































Complete Proceedings of the 
American Forest Congress, 
held in Washington last 
October, are now available. 
They will bring you up-to- 
date on the views and pro- 
grams of industry, govern- 
ment (state and federal), 
labor, and other groups. 


We urge you to send your 
order at once because the 
supply is limited due to the 
paper shortage. 


PRICE $1.50 PER COPY 





ORDER FROM 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 
919 - 17th Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 











Your Invitation 
To Membership 


IN THE 


AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


We would welcome your partici- 
pation in the activities of the As- 
sociation, and for your convenience 
the various classes of membership 
are listed in the coupon below. 

i in ic is in date ah a 
[HE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 
919 17th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


I hereby apply for membership in The 
American Forestry Association and enclose 


INDICATE CLASS DESIRED 
(1D Subserihing Membership .................. 
() Contributing Membership.. 
C} Sustaining Membership.... 
CL) Life Membership 





(Extra postage: Canada 25c¢, Foreign 50c¢ 
on Subscribing Memberships) 
AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine 
is Sent Monthly to Members. 








PD icocssscrses 


Street .......... 


City and State. 











San Gorgonio Hearing Announced 


The U. S. Forest Service has an- 
nounced that a hearing will be held 
at San Bernardino, California, Febru- 
ary 19, on its proposal to modify the 
boundaries of the 35,600-acre San 
Gorgonio Primitive Area in the San 
Bernardino National Forest. to per- 
mit a development for winter recre- 
ation. 

The primitive area includes the up- 
per slopes of the San Gorgonio Range 
from the 7,000-foot contour to the 
peak of “Old Greyback,” 11,485 feet. 
In its present status no permanent 
structures can be built and no road 
constructed in the area. To meet de- 
mand for the use of the mountain for 


skiing and other winter sports, the 
Service proposes to provide access 
and to permit development. The pro- 
posed skiing area, it is pointed out, 
is the only acceptable area within 150 
miles of Los Angeles. 

Opposition to the development has 
been voiced from groups interested 
in wilderness preservation, who point 
out that although less than 20 percent 
of the primitive area is involved, the 
affected portion constitutes the best 
scenic area. 

The Forest Service states that the 
proposal is tentative and will not be 
confirmed until after the San Berna- 
dino hearing. 


Old Chestnut Plantation 
(From page 77) 


demonstrated by this study. It is fu- 
tile to plant chestnut in shallow soils, 
underlain by hardpan, or in badly 
eroded soils. Neither the cutting out 
of alternate rows of trees nor appli- 
cations of fertilizers stimulated satis- 
factory growth response in the old 
trees. The finding of volunteer seed- 
lings at considerable distances from 
the plantation indicates that the seed 
is readily disseminated by natural 
agencies, presumably by squirrels; 
and that Japanese chestnut could be 
made a valuable tree in native hard- 
wood forests if planted on good soils. 
Analysis of wood and bark proved 
that both are rich in tannin, and tests 
on unseasoned wood indicated it to 


be considerably higher in specific 
gravity and superior in most other 
properties to American chestnut. 

Despite its blight resistance, appar- 
ent climatic suitability, high tannin 
content, and desirable wood qualities, 
and because of the low-quality nuts 
it produces, this strain of Japanese 
chestnut cannot be recommended for 
wide distribution for farm woodlands 
and forests. Any landowner who is 
considering planting Asiatic chestnut 
extensively will do well to select the 
planting site carefully, and to choose 
a strain that produces good nuts and 
possesses the other desirable forest- 
tree qualities, before embarking on 
his enterprise. 


Road to Birdland 


(From page 63) 


tlers because of its resemblance to 
the jackdaw of Europe. But jackdaw 
it is not—just another grackle, and 
“boat-tailed” from the streamlined 
formation of the tail. 

In contrast to the male’s glossy 
black, the female boat-tailed grackle 
wears two-toned brown plumage. 
Spineless creatures they are, too, for 
meekly they endure the negligence of 
their gallivanting mates. During the 
spring migration the females travel 
together and in advance of the males. 
Unescorted, they make their way to 
nesting grounds. And as soon as 
nesting operations are under way the 
females are again deserted. They are 
left the entire responsibility of rear- 
ing and feeding their ample families, 
while their gay spouses gather in 
flocks and fly about in happy, care- 
free fashion. 


It is the spectacular birds, how- 
ever, the ibises, egrets, purple galli- 
nules and colorful herons, that at- 
tract the attention of the traveler on 
the Tamiami Trail. And if one can 
look away from the birds and plants 
and picturesque waterway on the 
north side of the Trail, he will see 
spreading away to the south a vast 
prairie of sawgrass. With the expan- 
siveness of a western plain it stretches 
into the distance; this Florida plain, 
however, is dotted with palm islands 
—groups of palms and_ tropical 
plants—islands of graceful growth in 
a sea of monotoned grass. 

Here the stately royal palm with 
smooth pastel-tinted trunk rises in 
impressive dignity. In the Everglades 
this palm grows naturally, and the 
group that flourishes north of the Ta- 
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miami Trail is the largest and finest 
that are to be found anywhere in a 
natural environment. There are about 
2,000 trees in the grove, and at the 
time when the Everglades were being 
exploited about 300 were removed. 
Now the royal palms are protected by 
governmental authority along with 
the birds and animals of the region. 

A broad road stretching across 
south Florida, the Tamiami Trail is 
unique among the world’s highways. 
From centers of luxury and sophisti- 
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cation it spans a portion of early 
America. 

From the cushioned ease of mod- 
ern motor travel one looks out upon 
the same prairie viewed by early ex- 
plorers. And he sees the birds that 
thrilled them—and have thrilled all 
men since. And he sees the red men, 
the inhabitants of early America. 

Indeed, the Tamiami Trail is a 
road that not only leads through 
Birdland, but back through the years 


to the America of another century. 


Farm Forestry 


(From page 68) 


tices, because they are best for the 
farmer, represent the best brand of 
farm forestry. Clearly the primary 
job in farm forestry is to bring about 
conditions favorable to integrating 
the farm and forestry business. When 
this is accomplished, farm woodlands 
can be listed as part of the nation’s 
productive forest land. 

It is important, in looking realis- 
tically at the farm forestry problem, 
to recognize that its solution requires 
the help of the non-forestry trained 
agricultural leaders. This is because 
we are dealing primarily with a farm 
problem, not one in forestry. lt is 
easy to illustrate this truth from oth- 
er farm experiences. The farmer has 
no need for agronomy in pasture 
management until he decides that an 
improved pasture will give him a bet- 
ter living; neither is he interested 
in the techniques of raising goats 
until he decides the goat business 
will prove a good addition to his 
farm enterprises; likewise, he can- 
not be expected to be interested in 
forestry until he decides that a 
woodland enterprise is worth under- 
taking on his farm. 

Even then, the key to the problem 
is the type of enterprise he embarks 
upon. Naturally, the farmer is anx- 
ious to get the maximum amount of 
money for his salable timber and 
welcomes the forester who promises 
him more income by leaving certain 
trees to grow. This aspect of the for- 
ester’s job is important, but it may 
prove futile unless the farmer is 
made to accept the long-term con- 
cept of a woodland enterprise and 
plans accordingly. 

If we accept the premise that farm 
forestry is basical'y a farm problem 
—and it is difficult to see how we can 
do otherwise —the question imme- 
diately arises, is the remedy for our 
poor showing thus far more farm 
foresters on the job? The U. S. 
Forest Service believes that it is. The 


Higgins Lake Committee, called to- 
gether by The American Forestry 
Association last July to recommend 
a national forestry program, made a 
similar proposal. Yet, despite this, 
the writer does not believe that more 
foresters will provide the answer we 
are seeking. In his opinion, what is 
needed is a change in approach—a 
change in the basic philosophy that 
determines the attack on the prob- 
lem. 

There must be an alliance with the 
great fraternity of agricultural teach- 
ers and workers so that they feel an 
equal responsibility with the forest- 
ers for the success of the farm for- 
estry undertaking. This will not be 
easy to accomplish. The agricultur- 
ists have been left out of the picture 
for so long—or have by preference 
remained out—that considerable 
“meeting of minds” will be neces- 
sary before a satisfactory working re- 
lationship is established. 

Organizations like the Extension 
Service, the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice and the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration deserve a larger share in the 
program, provided, of course, that 
foresters and agriculturists come to 
a common understanding as to objec- 
tives. But more important is a psy- 
chological awakening on the part of 
both. When this happens, and when 
objectives and efforts are merged, 
more foresters may prove desirable, 
with agriculturists to back them up 
and take over their share of the job. 

What agriculturists can do is to 
build a tradition of forestry — of 
wood as a crop—into the American 
farmers’ thinking and philosophy. 
To achieve this, agricultural teach- 
ers must themselves become ingrained 
with that ideal. Once the tradition is 
established, forestry will flow from 
so many fountains that farmers will 
take a woodland enterprise for grant- 
ed. They will then demand the help 


of foresters, not alone to market 
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“The Strengest Geared Power 
for its Weight in the World” 
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material. Sold by 
the thousands, 


THE RENOWNED 
Rich Forest Fire Fighting Tool 


Write for Prices and Description 
c. H. RICH WOOLRICH, PA. 














SOUTHERN GLO 
Timber Marking 
Paint 


Used for Years — Tried and 
Approved 


Specially Made For The Job 


State and Federal Forestry Departments 
and many of the larger timber land 
owners specify “Southern Glo”— Well 
known foresters like it—tell each other 
about it and have been ordering “South- 
ern Glo” over and over again. 
——— 
Low in price and economical to use— 
Thin gallon for gallon with kerosene for 
hand spray gun. 


Yellow and red are available in quantity. 
White in limited amounts at present. 
USE THE COUPON and order direct 


from the manufacturer in 5 gallon kits or 
minimum cartons of four one gallon cans. 


Coupon 

Please ship at once: 
gals. White PS comme 
gals. Yellow Me o wool B 
gals. Red oon aa @ « l's 


Price—$1.45 per gallon, all colors in 5's 
1.60 per gallon, all colors in 1's 


FOB SUMTER, 8. C. 


SOUTHERN COATINGS & 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 
SUMTER, S. C. 
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KNOWING 
YOUR 
TREES 


+ 
By G. H. COLLINGWOOD 


$2.50 





Coxtans more than one hundred important American trees — 
twice the number appearing in the first editions. 


Actual photographs of all trees, their leaf, bark, flower and fruit, 
along with descriptions of their range, habits, uses and identifying 
characteristics, make this one of the outstanding tree books of today. 
Designed for reading convenience, it is beautifully printed, with color- 
ful dust jacket. 


Size 12 x 834”, 224 pages. 


“Your very wonderful book has been received. I wish to tell you 


how very much it is enjoyed by me and all my family.”—Mrs. GeorcE 
B. McNear. 


“A book review should tell a reader whether the volume in question 
is worth owning or just worth reading. This one is worth owning, 
permanently.” —Epwarp ANDERBERG, JR. 


“This is the finest tree book I have ever seen.”—Mrs. Wm. E. Orvis. 


ORDER BLANK 


Please send me 


--_..... copies of KNOWING YOUR TREES ($2.50 per copy). 
I enclose $ 


Name i 





Street Address 


City._.___ iia debs aaa _. State 


Fill in, tear out and return to 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 SEVENTEENTH STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
2-47 























“ready to cut” timber, but to assist 
them in cultural operations to develop 
immature stands for the future. 

Foresters must be on tap but not 
necessarily on top in a_ successful 
farm forestry program. 


Coconut Palms 
(From page 61) 


Sina’s father built high mountains 
on Upolu and took his daughter to 
the highest peak, but still the eel fol- 
lowed her. Finally, in desperation, 
the father slew the eel. As he died, 
he sang a sentimental song to Sina 
—now an old folksong, “Sina e, ai ni 
ou alofa.” In the song, he told Sina 
to bury his head. She obeyed—and 
from the head grew the first coconut 
palm tree. When she saw the first 
fruit, she recognized on it the eyes 
and mouth of her loved one—those 
three round markings that since then 
have invariably been a distinguish- 
ing mark on the coconut. 

The American visitors learned, too, 
the dependence of the native on this 
palm tree, the astonishing number of 
ways in which the coconut palm per. 
vades every phase of his existence, 
the intricacies and skills that are in- 
volved in adapting every part of the 
tree to the islander’s everyday needs. 

From the trunk he makes posts for 
his sheds and his pig fences, steps at 
points where stone walls are to be 
crossed, bridges over creeks, walking 
sticks and ceremonial staffs, rollers 
for pulling boats high on the beaches 
or returning them to the water, spikes 
for his planting work, strips of the 
trunk for the curved ribs that form 
the framework of the roof of his 
house, pieces of the trunk for fuel 
in cooking. 

From the frond he makes the coarse 
mat that goes next to the floor of his 
house, placing mats of finer weave 
made from other materials on top 
of it. His house is open on all sides 
—but each side is equipped with cur- 
tains constructed exactly in the fash- 
ion of our Venetian blinds, the 
blades being made of woven coco- 
nut fronds. For the inner layer of 
his roof, a web of coconut fronds is 
used; the thick outer layers are usu- 
ally leaves of other plants or trees. 

Tightly woven coconut leaf plat- 
ters are used at all communal feasts. 
These are made from the fresh green 
leaf and are discarded after the meal. 
They appear clean and attractive even 
to the newcomer in the islands and 
add an appetizing color to the strange 
viands heaped upon them. At the 
same feast, the posts of the church 
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or house are covered with coconut 
fronds for decorations, and if the 
feast should be outside a quick can- 
opy is constructed of these fronds to 
shade the guests from the sun. 

One would violate the best South 
Sea traditions if he carried food 
home in a basket that had not been 
woven of fresh green coconut fronds 
that morning. One of these baskets 
can be constructed in five minutes by 
a young boy or girl; and in commu- 
nity contests between school children 
a basket weaving race is an event 
of great rivalry and excitement. 

There are many ways to catch fish 
near the South Sea beaches, one be- 
ing to drive them into large nets by 
means of a system of vines to which 
coconut fronds are attached. A 
group of natives draws the rough co- 
conut frond net through part of an 
inlet, herding the fish toward the 
finer net where they are trapped. At 
shallow and narrow tidal inlets they 
stretch a sheet woven of coconut 
fronds across the inlet at high tide. 
This prevents the exit of the fish; 
then when the tide is out they sim- 
ply pick them up from the flats. 

When a Polynesian speaks of the 
midrib of the coconut leaf he always 
distinguishes between the large ma- 
ture leaf midrib, or lapalapa, and the 
young leaflet midrib, or tuaniu. The 
former is stiff and tough and strong 
and can be shaped into tongs for re- 
moving hot stones from an earth 
oven, can be cut into thin strips for 
making durable baskets or into still 
finer strips for the cutting “wires” 
of a mincer in preparing food. The 
latter, with less strength and more 
pliability, is used for such purposes 
as holding leaves together in thatch 
work, as pipe cleaners, in bundles as 
brooms, for stringing lama nuts or 
tobacco leaves, or as nooses for catch- 
ing shrimp. 

The dried husk is used as fuel in 
ovens, copra dryers and lime kilns 
and often serves as a_ firebrand 
(matches being a rarity in normal 


times) to carry fire from house to 
house. It is carved into stoppers for 
bottles and into other articles of mi- 
nor importance. But its great value 
lies in the tough fibers, called coir, 
which are separated and spun and 
braided into a cord of notable 
strength. Every resident, native or 
white, of the South Seas has seen this 
brown cord, known as sennit, and its 
multiple uses, particularly as a sub- 
stitute for nails in holding the beams 
of a large house together, or for 
holding in place the parts of a canoe 
and its outrigger appendages. 

The common use of the inner shell 
is as a drinking cup. The lower, or 
blunt end half is scraped, polished 
and decorated until its surface re- 
sembles a piece of dark lacquer ware. 
Many a marine and soldier has ac- 
cepted a native beverage from these 
cups, called ipu niu. Other uses to 
which the shell is put are the sharp 
edged instruments for scraping yam, 
taro, or breadfruit before cooking, 
and for such articles as funnels, belt 
buckles and buttons. 

As for the meat of the nut, every 
marine knew the taste of coconut cus- 
tard and chocolate coconut candy be- 
fore he left the states, but in the land 
of the coconut palm he learned that 
it can be delectable in many dishes 
prepared in many ways, that the 
fresh meat is as superior to the dried 
product as the fresh is to the dried 
peach. He may have discovered also 
that the South Sea islander has an 
unlimited variety of dishes, cooked 
and uncooked, in which the fresh co- 
conut is the principal ingredient and 
source of flavor. Also that, lacking 
grain, it is his main form of chicken 
feed. 

And then, the curiosity of the 
Americans brought to light the basic 
fact that the islands’ economic struc- 
ture was dependent in quite a differ- 
ent way upon the coconut palm. In 
most of the islands, particularly the 
atolls, every last article that had 
come, before the war, from industrial 
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Ferest and Xmas Tree Planting 
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Norway Spruce, Red Pine, White Pine, Scetch Pine, 
White Spruce, Colorado Blue Spruce, ete. Prices are 
reasonable and the trees are GUARANTEED TO LIVE. 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY COMPANY 
Dept. F. Fryeburg, Maine 








TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE*SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other Cenifers. We 
waise all our trees in cur own surseries. 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENB, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








GROW TREES 
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Pir, Pine and Spruce in variety. 
Seedlings and Transplants. 
Write for Price List. 
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EVERGREEN NURSERIES 
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Cant Hooks 
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Single and Deuble-Bit Axes—all standard patterns and weights. 
Buy from your dealer, but if he cannot supply you, write us. 
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WARREN AXE & TOOL CO., Warren, Penna. 
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The land-clearing saw you've waited for. Elimi- 
nates the hard work of clearing land of brush, sap- 
lings and larger trees. Propels itself anywhere—a 
woman or boy can operate. Powerful 6-HP depend- 
able motor —use for belt work when not sawing. 
Year ‘round machine. Most popular wood saw we 
have ever built. E. E. Jackson made $1000 in 30 
days. Pats. Pending on exclusive OTTAWA fea- 
tures. Low factory-to-user price. Fully guaranteed. 
OTTAWA MFG. CO., 294 Walnut St., Ottawa, Kansas 





AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 
TIMBER SURVEYS 


We suggest the Aerial Survey ar a 
means of obtaining—quickly and eco- 
nomically— 

qd) S, mapengene or Pilanimetrio 

(2 Timber Content & Type Inventory 

(3) Basic Land-Use Data 
¢ Professional Forester on our Staff 

Inquiries Invited 
ROBINSON - STANDARD 
AERIAL SURVEYS, INC. 

PHOTOGRAMMETRIC ENGINEERS 
418-4286 CENTRAL AVENUE 
WEWARK 7, NEW JERSEY 











TREE SEEDS sours 


Collected By A Graduate Forester 


SOUTHERN SEED CO. 


“Tree Seedsmen of the South” 


Specializing in the Pines 


ERNEST HINSON, Pres. 
- GEORGIA 








For Sale 


THIRTY YEAR CONCESSION ON A SEVENTY 
square mile limit of timberland capable of pro- 
ducing more than one hundred million feet of 
lumber and four hundred thousand cords of pulp 
wood. This limit is now in operation and is fully 
equipped for the production of dressed lumber 
and pulpwood. Convenient water and rail trans- 
ortation. For further details write Box 247, 

e American Forestry Association, 919 17th 
Street, Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 








HESTNUT 


BUY BEARING 
BLIGHT-RESISTANT 
CHINESE CHESTNUTS 


most productive of all nut 
_ trees, easily grown, heavy yielders 


NUTS IN FOUR YEARS! 


PLANT FOR BEAUTY—PROFIT—SHADE—NUTS— 
FUN. Northern Strains. Send post card NOW FOR 
FREE booklet and prices on over 20 var. of nut trees 
I have experimented with nut trees for over 50 years. 


HIGH BUSH BLUEBERRIES 


TREES 
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Grow at Home—cultivated Blueberries of improved 
varieties. A few bushes will grow plenty for Desert, 
Pies and Canning. Circular telling how to grow them 
Free with each order. Write 


SUNNY RIDGE, 442 New St., Swarthmore, Pa. 
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lands over the great distances of the 
Pacific to the homes of the natives, 
had arrived only because a certain 
tonnage of copra (the meat of the 
nut), the sole export of the island— 
the sole “money crop”—had_ been 
shipped out in exchange. Thus every 
sewing machine, every needle, spool 
of thread, button possessed by the 
native, every yard of cloth, every 
“civilized” garment, every comb, 
toothbrush, mirror and metallic ob- 
ject, any pin, knife, steel tool, cook- 
ing utensil, any piece of crockery, 
any kerosene lamp or drop of kero- 
sene oil, every musical instrument, 
every guitar or ukulele string, every 
bit of canned food, piece of candy or 
chewing gum was being enjoyed by 
the native only because he had har- 
vested and shipped out a crop of 
copra. 

Those of the GI’s whose curiosity 
and breadth of interest led them to 
inquire into the use of copra, what 
happened to the millions of pounds 
of it that had been reaching the 
United States and Europe each year, 
learned that it is an important source 
of fat; that it is a leading item in 
the manufacture of soap, margarine, 
salad oils, shortenings in pastry, va- 
rious products of the cosmetic indus- 
try. And far from its least impor- 
tance as a raw material is the fact 
that it is a source of glycerine with 
which to make nitroglycerine in or- 
der to make more gun powder to 
make more shells and bombs to be 
sent by both sides back to the Pacific 
to shed more blood and end more 
lives and knock over more coconut 
palms. The native did not know 
about these things that the white 
man did with copra. All he knew 
was that the white man’s money and 
manufactured articles came into the 
island because copra went out. 


The two GI’s on their homebound 


ship—along with hundreds of other 
marines and soldiers—had gained a 
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broad education about the coconut 
palm and could put that knowledge 
to work. As they passed within a few 
miles of any atoll that had gained a 
name in Pacific history, they pointed 
out the islands where the principal 
fighting had occurred. On these is- 
lands, in contrast with others in the 
ring, the boys could see the palm 
trees broken off at various heights; 
broken, split, chewed, mangled and 
uprooted in grotesque and ugly 
shapes, attesting to the ferocity and 
thoroughness of the heavy shell fire 
and bombing before the beach head 
had been established. The GI’s had 
learned that the rain and heat and 
sun of the tropics have a way of 
covering dead things with luxuriant 
vines which rot them, then of grow- 
ing new coconut palms where former 
generations of palm trees have grown 
and died. These men knew that prob- 
ably within a decade tropical nature 
would hide the hideous and destruc- 
tive work of man under her own pro- 
tective cover. 


“See those palm trees along that 
beach, Joe, leaning out over the wa- 
ter? Funny how they can stand 
against the strong wind from the sea 
—they ought to be bending land- 
ward. And do you see that coconut 
dropping off the tree right into the 
water? Some folks would think it 
was wasted, but they don’t know that 
it’s got a water-tight skin and can 
float and drift for weeks and months 
till it reaches a far-off island shore. 
where it'll send out its shoots from 
its three little ‘eyes’ and grow it- 
self into a tall, graceful coconut 
palm.” 

“Yes, sir, I can see it now with its 
fronds all silver in the moonlight. 1 
can hear it swish in the evening 
breeze. And I can just taste that co- 
conut milk and sweet coconut meat. 
That’s quite a piece of vegetation— 
that coconut palm tree—it’s some. 
thing good to remember.” 








Lorine LETCHER BUTLER (Road to Birdland) writes and lectures ex- 
tensively on the subject of birds and outdoor life. She lives on Long 
Island, New York. J. A. Donery (Forests of South Dakota) was Lake 
States regional consultant for the Forest Resource Appraisal of The 
American Fcrestry Association. Ropert P. Parsons (They'll Remember 
the Coconut Palms) is a captain in the U. S. Army Medical Corps in 
which he has served since the onset of World War I. Trees are a hobby 
with him and in his travels the coconut palms have been especially inter- 
esting. A. R. Spitters (A Forest Goes Back to the People) is now 


chief of the division of private forestry, U. S. Forest Service. 
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FROM stump to mill, the “LOGGERS 
DREAM” pays its way — saving time, 
effort, and manpower on every type 
of logging operation. You, too, can 
~ broaden your margin of profit with a 
p ‘LOGGERS DREAM.” If your woods 
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towing, 4) Handles easily in 
steep or marshy 
Bunches from any direction up 
—to make money to 500 feet. 6) Quick selective 
stacking and loading, 7) Re- 

Operators throughout the lum- haul saves time across rough 


It takes good 
Equipment 


ber industry praise LOGGERS land and bogs 


DREAMS for these practical tions have convinced every con- 
advantages 1) Travels at truck tractor who has compared 
speeds on highways, 2) Quick LOGGERS DREAMS to other 


and easy set-up and take down methods. More 
3) Useful for heavy lifting and for the asking 
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let us cite you to the actual experience 
of users from coast-to-coast who are 
getting timber out faster and cheaper 
with “LOGGERS DREAMS.” 
Phone, write or wire for a 
representative 
to call. 
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“Would not be without them”—*“worth their weight in gold”— 
“finest fire fighter on the market.” These are typical expressions 
from men who have used INDIAN FIRE PUMPS and know what 
they will do in putting out fires in houses, buildings, roofs and 


S gal. air- » forest, grass and grain field fires. 

cooled tank ! y 2 ° 

ettttes 06 Ge = & Remember the name INDIAN— it is your guarantee of a fast. 
voor yo a : . economical, sturdy fire fighting unit which will give years of 
pac yasket. 4 n m = 

A man with an ‘ service. And clear water alone does the job—no chemicals. 
INDIAN FIRE i 

PUMP can get y | 

a aller ae Z ° i Ask for our latest catalog 

ply serves for j which illustrates and de- 

quick filling. scribes the complete line 

of INDIAN FIRE PUMPS. 

It shows many pictures, 

gives copies of testimoni- 

als and full information. 
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